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BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty-fburth dtv of 
(L. S.) April, A. D. 1820, in the fortjr fourth year of the Independence, 
of the United States of America, Josbph Gbzriv, of tne Maine 
District has deposited in this office, the title of a Book, the right where- 
of he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to wit i 
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JOHN MUSSEY, Jun. 
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It need not be mentioned, for the information of any intelli^ 
gent indiyiduals, who were accustomed to attend at the annual 
commencements of Bowdoin College, that the general impression, 
produced by the Addresses delivered on those occasions by 
President Afpleton, with regard to the importance, as well as 
the treatment, of their topics induced a very extensive desire 
for their publication ; with a view to secure their preservation 
in a more permanent form and thereby to promote the valuable 
purposes contemplated hk their preparation — ^which were by no 
means limited to the interest of the day. 

For this purpose therefore an application was accordingly 
made to the President by the graduates of the institution, through 
the medium of a committee appointed by them dl the commence- 
ment in 1818, 

In the course of Providence it occurred that this was the last 
anniversary of the institution, at the celebration of which he 
officiated. Although the application for the series to that pe- 
nod, was not suggested by any apprehension of its immediate 
termination, it certainly bore an interesting and affecting rela- 
tion to that impending event by which their prosecution was in- 
terrupted. Of that event it would almost appear, that a pro- 
phetic anticipation was entertained by the Pre&ident himself in 
the emphatic expressions uttered at the close of his last Address. 
At the time when this application was presented to him how- 
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eyer, perceiying no immediate cause to doabt the continuance of 
his health, he concluded) from considerations not stated bj him, 
bat which may perhaps occur upon reflection to those acquainted 
with the nature of his official duties, to decline compliance with 
the request. But after the commencement in 1819, a day which 
will long be recollected, the prospect in that respect being, as 
iie expressed it, ^^ entirely changed^^ he no longer felt himself at 
hberty to hesitate in giving his sanction to the disposition desir- 
ed to be made of the Addresses. A copy of the iq[^lication is 
inserted, as an introduction to his answer. ' 

With a view to render the publication an useful manual for 
the future students of the institution, as well as an interesting me- 
morial to those who have enjoyed its benefits, it was thought 
that it would increase the value of the collection, without impair- 
ing its unity, to include some other performances of Dr. Appleton 
upon similar occasions. As a legacy either of affection or in- 
struction, it will probably not be rendered less acceptable, nor be 
deemed as requiring any apology, for being enriched with the 
Address delivered upon his inauguration, and what is termed the 
Introductory Lecture, illustrating the dangers and securities of 
coUegial life. This lecture was originally prefixed to his regular 
theological course. To these is added the letter to the stor 
dents written firom Amherst at the commencement of his last ill- 
ness, explaining his absence and enforcing upon their attention 
the practical observance of several important precepts. If the 
interest of this communication is capable of being increased by 
any circumstance, it would be that of its being the last ever 
addressed to them by him — and with particular propriety there- 
fore <;Io6es the present volume. 

A Sketch of the President's character is prefixed. Its fidel- 
ity will be best appreciated by those most acquainted with the 
original and capable of estimating the elements of his character. 
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The pnblication of these performances at this time) it is be- 
lieved, will not fail to awaken the most lively sensibility among 
tibose, who are interested in the institntion — ^who have witnessed 
its progpressive prosperity under its late lamented President— 
and who anticipate its advancement from the anspicious selec- 
tion of his successor. 

BrmrtDicls,^ May 5, 1820. 
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TO THB REV. DR, APPLETON, PRESIDENT OF 
BOWDOIN COIXEOE. 

REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 

AT a meeting of the graduates of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, assembled at Bninswick on the eyemi^ of the 
last commencement, the midersigned were appomt- 
ed a committee respectfully to sdicit of you for 
the purpose of publication, copes of the Addresses 
deliyered by you to the successive classes of grad- 
uates during the period of your presidency. 

In making this application in pursuance of their 
appointment, they presume npt to express any other 
sentiment in regard to the character of those val- 
uable and instructive performances, than is signifi- 
ed by the strong desire generally prevailing among 
the friends of the institution for such a dispositicm 
of them as may tend to place them more exten- 
sively in the possession of the public, and be best 



adapted to accomplish the interesting and important 
objects contemplated in them. At the same time 
in dischargii^ this yexy grateful duty on their part, 
the individuals of the committee beg leave to re- 
peat the assurance of the continued respect and 
affectionate regard, with which thej remain, 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servants. 

CHARLES S. DAVEIS 
. BENJAMIN ^ANJD/ALL 

JAMES BOWboiN 
' CHARLES DUMMEA 

STEPHEN EME^Y 
ENOS MERRILt. 
January bi 1^19* . s . .::' > . 
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MESSRS. CHARLES S. 0Air£IS, EITDS MERRILL, BENJAMIN RAN- 
DALL, JAMES BOWDOIN, CHARLES PUMMER, STEPHEN 
EMERT. 

GENTLEHEir, 

WHEN I received your communication, hav- 
ing the usual prospect of human life, I concluded 
to answer in the negative. — My prospects heii^ 
now entirely changed, I thmk it my duty to sub* 
mit the Addresses to your wishes; praying God 
that he would make them in some measure, use* 
ful; — instrumental at least, of reminding you of 
those affectionate feelings, with which they were 
delivered, 

I am, Gentlemen, most faithfully 

Your friend, 

J. APPLETON. 

October 29, 1819. 
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That degree of similarity, which frequently 
exists, even between minds of an eleyated otrder, 
makes it undoubtedly less practicable to impress an 
obyious stamp of individuality upon a mere abstract 
delineaticm of them. Few at least are so strikingly 
discriminated in their more important features, as to 
rendei^ it easy to produce a representation of this 
natuife, which to those unacquainted with the origi- 
nal shall seem to (K)6sess internal eridence of fidelity. 
To this, may be added, the difficulty of expressing 
either mental or moral qualities by any language, 
however strong or specifick in itself, which has not 
suffered in the force and distinctness of its meaping 
in consequence of the misapplications, to which it has 
been subjected. 
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While to these coDsiderati<xi8^ amotlg^ others, it 
has possibly been owing that in many memorials of 
intellectual excellence its histoiy has obtained a toon 
conspicuous place, than has been assigned to its anajj^ 
sis, it need not be remarked, that there is a peculiar 
felicity in those accounts of eminent men, in which 
the writers have succeeded in accom{dishisg the ^adi 
without observii^ the form of d^^ription, and e^ 
hibited the living image rather, than the mere ana^ 
omy of characten 

But there are minds, perhaps, of which, the 
least artifiojal exhibition can hardly be uointerestiq^ 
They affect the beholder with such, an intuitire and 
constant sense of their superiority, that he is ready 
to imagine the best praise he could bestow upoft 
them would be a simple transcript of the impres- 
sions, they habitually produce upon him^ Theur 
talents are not so much gathered from their wr^ 
tings, nor interwoven with incidental associations, 
as perceived directly in their own strong and self 
emitted light ; not remembered, as Vere Goldsmith's, 
but like Johnspn^ immediately felt and involuntari* 
ly acknowledged Disco vermg /an admiraUe tone 
and high determination of intellectual capacity, a 
concentraticm of faculties, unusually dkciplined and 
prompt, they appear destined by nature not passive- 
ly to reciprocate the movements of other minds, but 
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to communicate theiir own ; not merely to transmit the 
current of passing'thought^' but to propel and increase 
the stream. Theirs' seems the prerogative to r^ 
etiLmpthe triter coins^ of human opinion and imprint 
Upon the bulli(»i of truth the ^rmanent character of 
their own fenrid and elevated genius*' Opefatiog 
within their sphere by ah action uniform! j sustain- 
ed^ their influence is insensiblj propagated m the 
sentiments and sometimes reflected in the iooianhers 
of an extensive portion of the commumty; iiever 
permitting us to forget the original vigour of their 
eleinents, nor the organic eilergj of their powers. 

These remarks will not be deemed irrelevant 
to a sketch suggested by impressions analogoiis 
to those alluded to; and which, without bic^ra- 
phioeJ attraction, professes to present only some gen- 
eral lineaments of the mind of that distinguished 
individual, to a part of whose producti<ms it is pre- 
fixed. 

A just and a&ctibnate tribute to his memory 
has already been published by one of his most 
intimate friends, at the request of the Trustees and 
Overseers of Bo wdoin College ; and wOl shortly issue 
from the press in connexion with his theological 
works. To this the publick are referred; especially 
for a number of interesting details respecting his life, 
bas religious opinions, and particularly his last sick«- 
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M8S. Bat for the more important place reaerteA 
for the memoir jn^t mentipned^ this re&reace would 
probably have been superseded. 

In the following summary notice, the writer has 
mranged his most diseriminating recdlections o{ 
President Appleton m the order, in which they 
happened to occur. It will hare attained its object 
should it CMTobcHrate in ai^ measure the eridenee 
which has already appeared, that thui eminent man 
was held in deep end merited veneration l^ tfaose^ 
who knew him. 

. The cast of Dr. Appleton's intellect was indi- 
cated by a marked predilection for analytical kiyes- 
tigations and elementary views, a keen disoem- 
ment, a grasp of truth equally cautious and energet- 
ick, combined with singular clearness and force of 
.communication. In ethical inquiries he particulaily 
excdled; and, theological researches excepted, they 
were evidently those, of which he was most fond. 
He was eager to possess himself of every treatise of 
merits which came to his knowledge relating to sub- 
jects of this nature ; and never shone to more ad- 
vantage, than when discoursing upcxi them in such 
points of light, as favoured the exhibition of pow- 
ers for which a Clarke and a Butler were preemi- 
nent. 

For authorities, without proofs, he had little 
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tbrwmKBfwaAwBSBBtBx frdan w ikwe mg f «$ he » was 
from accedii^ to ai^bitnrjr aid uteupported aiaeiw 
tims. The right of pmate jitdfpment he* iDTariaUy 
Meognksed to its foil extent; atid,irh3e hetheoght 
Sdt hiiinel^ few perhsips bare bees able to ecndnct 
a difiGoattott with otbersy in ii thaib^ better adapted 
to Irad them to eaercifte tfacdr own undeTBtanding^ 
to fake the measure of their Owi pMhions^ and 
behold in a dear light the proper foundationd of 
such just opiniens^ ae they naght cvitertain. 

Subjects, however famfliar, became in some 
measure novel in his faandK The secret was, not 
the new colour he threw upon them, but the power* 
ful' light he sent through them. Ifis wae the orig* 
laaUty, so diffiirent from that^ which frequently 
beafs the name^ that wte indebted, not to the e&rts 
of an iiMreaitive »iiaginati(», bat to the. severity, with 
which it was restrained ;. that consisted, not in cre- 
ating i^^oue combinati<xiB,.bi^ indissdvin^ them. 
Its eflect was iK>t surprke, but conviction; net 
a splendid confusinn of idead, but thoughts reduced 
to order and cleared from obscurity* 

That the peculiar character of his mteUect was not 
wfelt in the Seminary, ovear which he presided, and 
in which he also offiiciated as an instructor, is evident 
ced m no slight degree by the comments, which gen* 
tiemen of intelligenGe have so often made upon the 
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literarj performances of those, who- wwe edueated 
under his care. Sobriety, good sense, and manly 
expessMHi* have generally distinguished these exht* 
faitions, to an extent, it may sometimes have been 
deemed, not only mmsnal, but premature ; an ofior 
ion, doubtless just, had the more essei^al excetten- 
cies of cmnpotition, which hare been mentiooed, 
been cukirated to the negleot of imagination. For 
that this power is an important subject of culture, 
and that education should operate in a circle, ex* 
pandmg the whole mind, and not extending a partic- 
idar &culty only, there can be no dispute. 

It has been remarked of President Appleton, 
that ^no one knew better how to propose a ques- 
tion ;'' and it may be added, that the impuriesad* 
dressed to him by those, best capable of appredat* 
ing his powers, were apt, when ppportumty invited, 
to be indicative of the deference, they entertained for 
his understandings It was del%htful on sudi ooca* 
sions to witness the mterest, with which he address- 
ed himself to his sqbject; and the luminous, swidnct, 
and vigorous operations of intellect, he was accus- 
tomed to exhibit 

But the great diarm of his character, that which 
principally contributed to secure him the affection and 
reverence he enjoyed, was the elevated moral and 
religious tone; the dignity, urbanity, and puri^ «f 
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fefelngr tegttther with the nk^^aiid unifwin Mwe of 
prepridtjy wluch he invariably dii{dayed For pni- 
dence and cnrcumspection few hare been more 
remarkable. But the folds of this mantle were 
never able^to conceal the senaibOity of lua nature. 
StiU more difeidt would it have been to diBguiae 
the native manliness and liberality of hi* disposi- 
tioii. He might often pasa toe m inaccessible 
nian ; but his temper, it is believed, was not jnsdy 
Kabl0 to the ehaige of severity. With the most 
maform sifavity, he was habitually serious; and 
his coontenaiice was^ frequently marked, to no ordi- 
nary degree, with the indications of thought and 
care. How far it was capable, at all times, and 
these particidaify, of exhibitmg any nobleness of 
expression, wffi be long preserved in the recoUecticm 
of those^ who knew him. Few were more alive to 
the pleasures of society, that afforded any intellect 
taal excitement. He loved dkcussion ; and observ- 
ed the laws, which should regulate its exercise and* 
cfecumscrtbe its indulg^ice. 

At hoBoe, he never discovered that relaxa- 
ti<Ni and irritabflity of fibre, too often betray^ m 
domestidk Itfe by those, whose exertions to please in 
other situations are the most ambitious. But his pri- 
vate character for dignity, eqjuanimify and andable- 
nessisiiseiiticme^ with marked ai^tibn and respect 
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Igr tiboM, who were £reqi|Wt Tisit^rsy aad etpe^ 
cially^ kunates for considerable periods^ in \m fSuft* 

ay. 

To the callfl of his office he was unremittiei^y 
a(t^tiT<e. Besides the ordioairy labours of the pve»- 
idepcy, he performed the duties of one, and some* 
times more of the departments of instrueticm in the 
College ; together with those of a preacher and 
pastor, for a considerable period, to the inhabit- 
ants of the town. To these, it is unnecessary to 
add the irequent preparation and delivery of occa- 
sional discourses. Amid all his occupaticms, the 
interest, which he displayed in the prirate mords 
and piety of the students, is deserving of particular 
notice. . It wa^ an interest, that might with em- 
phatick propriety be denominated parentaL That> 
cme in his »tuation should have been destitute of a 
general concern of this description, is hardly indeed 
to be conceived. But it was more than general in 
his breast It was deep,, minute and unwearied* 

He was the friend of peace and harmony in the 
church; and did not a little in ecclesiastical councils, 
and on pther occasions,, to promote these important 
objects. With respect to religious opinions, he was. 
the advocate of candour and inquiry. His own, the . 
pubUck will soon have an opportunity of ascertaimBg. 
from his theological writings. His general style of. 
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^onT^FBation and preaching hak led many tacondude 
that cailtumwaa one of their charactemtidbk Hb 
religious character, as has already been ntimat- 
edywasof an uniform and elerated stamp. It was 
msirked by an unostentatious but most observable 
piety of spirit, and an Interest m Christian truth 
evidently seated in the deepest convictions of his un- 
derstandmg and the strongest feelings of his heart 
For solenmity, force, and nnaffected pathos his pub* 
Uek devotions, it is believed, have rarely been excel- 
led*' To what subject soever his conversation was 
dkected or with whatever pleasantness relieved, it 
seldom approached a sacred topick, however inci* 
dentally, without discovering signs of his interior rid* 
speot for every thing of a serious nature. His zeal- 
ous cooperation with almost every effort, in which 
be could contribute to diffuse the knowledge and pro- 
mote the observance of Christianity* is well known. 
His sickness was worthy of his life ; attended by 
an apparently premature, yet too prophetick antici- 
pation of its result ; but sustained by the humble 
satisfactions of a fixed and consolatory faith. 

Among the many excellent qualities of President 
Appleton his strong attachment to the happy forms 
of government, with which the American repub- 
licks are bles^d; his high sense of the duties of a 
good citizen, and the solicitude he displayed to incul- 
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cate upon the students an eidigfatenod and comasof 
tkms attention to them through life, must not he 
orerlodced. Avoiding, in puUick, all questions of a 
party, nature, he aimed assiduoualj to odtivttte in 
theiir hreasts a deep respect for the:lund8m0fllal 
principles, on which the happiness ,and welfare of 
society must stand. The following extoact from one 
of his Addresses expresses some of his yiews upon 
this subject 

^ In no country on earth, is the action of that 
^ vast machine called civil socie^, maintained withr 
^ out encnrmous waste of moral prindpk. Int^;ri^, 
^ truth, benevolence, and justice are worn away by 
>the revolutbns, which are kept up through its yarn. 
^ ous parts. In what manner, do you imagiiief this 
^ waste is to be repaired ? Whence is that stock of 
^virtue to be supplied, which is absolutely necessary 
^ to a prosperous state either of civil government, cr 
^ social intercourse ? . It is from the precepts, the 
^discoveries, and sanctions of rel%ion. It is from 
^christian instruction, early and inscessandy ap{died 
^ to the public mind ; by which conscience is render- 
^ ed more alive, more active, and more imperious. 
^ This, even thoi^h the statesman be ignorant of it^ ^ 
^the celestial dew, that nourishes the vine and 
" fig-tree, by which he is shaded. He, who brings 
^ home, to the bosoms of those around him, a live- 
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^Ikr beHef in rcKgmi, & more ManUe conriction of 
^the ODdaangeable^differeDce between yirtne and 

* Tice^ together with their af»propriate ooiiaequeDee% 

* iB a beaefieictor to the goTenunrat, under which he 
^ livesy io erery corporation^ to ertry prolession, and 
^ to entry member of the state." 

The Addresses, from which the foregoing iped* 
men is taken, were granted ior publication at the re-^ 
quest of Graduites of Bowdoin College* Under the 
editcNrial ewe of a committee of their appdntment, 
they are now presented to the publick. Ifanumberc^ 
dbrcumfttances combine to give them a peculiar inter* 
est in the view of those, to whom they w«re origin* 
aOy delivered, it is believed, they will be perused with 
pleasure by every discerning and judicious reader. 
With respect to some of them, the idea may 
pcBsibly have occurred, whether they were sufli^ 
ciently popular for the occasion. Upon this point it 
may be sofficient to sv^est, that the interest, they 
actually exdted, was apparently deep and intelli- 
g^it in every portion of the audience. Srasething, 
no doubt, was owing to the fact, that the impres- 
sion^ they were adapted to {Hroduce, was in such 
aocordauice with the genius and reputation, not to 
say, the physiognomy of the eminent man, by 
whom they were pronounced. The pubKck expec- 
tation was wrought up to them; a circumstance .no 
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lefis material perhaps with regard to^grarer exldbi* 
tions of talent, than those of a different descnptibn,' 
The force, not of hia intellect and feelings only,, but 
of his character also, flowed naturally into them,, and 
in some measure augmented their effect. In add>* 
tion, it were difijcidt to ccmceiye of a. manner more 
earnest and rivetting, than that, in which thej were 
delivered. It was an earnestness capable of trans- 
ferring to the subject the praise due to the sp^akcar; ^, 
of leading the less prompt of apprehension to iin^ine 
they had felt the power of (he sentiment, when 
they had rather been affected by the interiest, it 
excited in those around them, and hy the enei^.of 
interior conviction, with which it was uttered. No 
one perhaps was ever better acquainted with the 
art. of .enchaining an attention, he had seized, than 
President Appleton ; and, if the allusion may be per- 
mitted, of kneading the application of his subject 
into a mind, he had once compressed within hii^ 
grasp. . In him the moral sense seemed to possess 
the property of genius ; such a force was it able 
to throw into his expression of moral sentiment 
It was a force, he had the* secret. of applying, with 
a pressure so steady, and an intensity so powerful, 
that none, whose sensibility was accessible, could 
be unmoved by It Still, how far his elocution 
might be recommeiided for ease, pr what many 
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wcmid defiOBoinate' nature, to those especiallj, in 
wbom it could neter be sustaked bjr that rigour 
:of thought, of feeUfig, and expressiou, he was accu9- 
iomed to ditplayi is open to doubt. That meas- 
^ed, soleiim, and emphatick precisicMi of utterance, 
by which it was characterized would ill accord with 
any intellectual or moral inferiority, with which 
it should be connected ; or rather, it may be said, 
that no such kiferiority could imitate this elocution 
in an higheir degree, than would be barely siifficient 
to remiiid an audience of the original. 

Each of the Addresses will be found, for the most 
part, to be confined to a distinct and separate train 
of thoi^ht; startii^ from some important principle 
of ethical or intellectual philosophy, and carried out 
with an invariable and manifest aim to the produc* 
ti<m of sahitary and valuable impressions. The lore 
of praise-^— the influence of education in determining 
the apparent natmral capacity and taste — the con- 
nexion between piety and good morals on the one 
hand, and literature and science on the other — ^the 
self existent and immutable nature of virtue — ^the 
ipiportance of acquiring a habit of insulatii^ and fixing 
the attention, at pleasure — are some of the principal 
topicks* 

That they will be held in high estimation, cannot 
be doubted; whether the richness of their subjects 
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be considered ; or tlie sound and toa per a te munnv 
in which thej are treated ; or the felicity, liiej dis- 
play of deducing counsefe, appropriate to yo«th, at 
die dose of their collegial career, from themes of a 
more acltdemick description, at once miited to die rtap 
tion of the speaker, and fitted happfly to comect 
the instmction of the past with the practice of the 
future. 

The siyle of diese performanoes vM |nr«baUy 
be noticed for its perspicuity and strength, and the 
evidence it affbrds, how dearly the thoi^fats of the 
writer were wont to be defined to his own nufid, be* 
fore they were commQiucated to others^ 

Not less observable is the concern, he exlabits 
to fix a deep and vigorous sense of moral obi^tksi 
HI the breasts of those, whom he addressed* la 
this, an indication is afforded of the tone of semti^ 
ment, he was solicitous they should carry into lift. 
With Cud worth, Clarke, Price, and other ethical wri* 
ters of the same class, he considered the prindples 
of rectitude, not as depending on die wifl of any 
beii^ whatever, but as fixed and unchai^eaMe in 
themselves ; recognized, not constituted by Deity ; 
and made the basis of the divine administration. To 
the elucidation and support of this system one of his 
Addresses is devoted, and in the others it is often 
introduced. TJiat tl^ nature lof virtue is the same 
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ia 9M9 who po6fi€8S it; that the principle, which goT- 
•nig the good is law ikA to them alone, bat their 
Supreme Ruler ; and that die gretttest faapi»De8S 
4>f the imirerse is with him a siotrre to action only 
so far, as it can be efected with justice to each u^ 
dividual, are positions, therem adranced whose im^ 
fKMrtanoe,not cmiy in a& ethical, but a thedogicd point 
of view, can escape no discerning mind. 

He was a dose sund uniform student; and the 
necessity of application as the first, second, and third 
requisite to ensure titerarj eminence — ^application, 
not ,per saltum, but systematick and unremitted, he 
appeared deeply solicitoBS to inculcate. He was 
strongly impressedwith the diffisnence be conceived 
to exist, kk respect to habits of study, between the 
scholars of this country and those of Europe. He 
emsidered, that an unnecessary degree of timidity 
was entertained among ourselves, as to the injurious 
effects of laborious mentsd apjdication upon the bod« 
fly bedth ; and was persuaded, that the insatances, 
m which they had appeared to residt from this 
cause, had generally proceeded from inattention to 
exercise axul re^unen. ^ It will be pardoned, per^ 
^ haps," he remarks, >^ if I suggest a doubt, wheth* 
^^r the highest degree of application, of which the 
^mind is capable, without endangerii^ health; has 
** ever been ascertained, by experiment, even at our 
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^^best public semiharies^'' ; That he aacertaioed and 
rven exceeded it himself, howerer, there is but too 
much reason to suppose. 

The present notice was not intended to contain a 
regular <?ritique upon these Addresses. That task 
will be better executed bjr others, into whose hands 
the J may come. Several of their prominent features 
only have been adverted to; without estimatii^ the 
comparative importance of any, which have not 
been hientioned. 

Those, who have been educated under the 
presidency of Dr. Appleton will receive them, as 
a valuable legacy; not merely from their intrinsidc 
worth, but the interesting associations they are 
adapted to excite. To these, they afford an Oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the counsels given them by this 
venerated man, at their respective commence- 
ments. The members of each class, will not have 
forgotten those, which were appropriated to them- 
selves; lior the emotions produced by them, un- 
der the circumstances of their delivery. The af- 
fectionate and fervid manner of the President him- 
self, it will cost them no effort to recaL Happy, 
should the desire be invigorated in their breasts to 
imitate him, whose mptto was exertion and duty ; — 
and with reference to whose character and loss, a 
life not spent Jar itself ; and a death not confined to 
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i^^e^ is language, to which such an emphatick signi* 
fication may be deservedly attached. 

Few, could have better sustained by their ex- 
amples the admonitions, he was accustomed to 
give respecting the accountability of men for all 
which they possess ; an accountability, commensu- 
rate with that mora] existence, in which every one 
survives his individual dissolution, in the conduct 
and conditions of those^ whose characters he has 
contributed to form; and which^ notwithstanding 
the stroke, that mortality is capable of inflicting, may 
be indefinitely propagated beyond his conscious- 
ness, though not beyond his responsibility. 
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BY REV. JESSE APPLETON, D. D. 



LATE PRESIDENT OF BOWDODT COZXEOE. 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen^ Trustees and Overseers; and Gentkmeny 
Professors and Tutors: 

Succeeding, io a highly responsible office, to a 
man unusually qualified for it, by natural and acquir- 
ed talents, and by the full possession of publio confi- 
dence, it is impossible to conceal the anxiety, with 
which I address you : an anxiety the more opprea- 
sire, as it operates, on a system constitutionally fee- 
ble, and DOW scarcely recovered from wasting dis^ 
ease. 

Speaking under these disadvantages, I solicit 
your favourable attention. 

The interest you have taken in the establishment 
and superintendence of this seminary demonstrates 
your conviction of the utility of public literary in- 
stitutions. Any observations in proof of this point 
wt)uld be, therefore, superfluous. 



It 18 well known to be an infelicitj attending all 
human establishments that thej are liable to perver* 
siod. That, which is designed as a powerful instru- 
ment of good, may contribute to extensire ruia 
The evil resulting from the abuse of power is gen- 
erally commensurate with the good, which would be 
effected by a right use of it. Cdleges sSxd no 
exception to these general remarks. Such has evi- 
dently been the judgment of all, by whom they have 
been established or cherished. 

Were indolence, for example, tolerated among 
youth, who resort to public seminaries, the most in- 
active of our species would be allured thitlier ; and, 
if any of a different character should by chance or 
the imprudence of their guardians, mixigle with them, 
they would soon become assimilated to the general 
mass. Were no care exercised by the government 
of colleges to preserve, ^r correct the motrals of lit- 
erary youth, there would be few conditions, perhapsy 
in which, the growth of moral depravity would be 
more rapid or more luxuriant. He, whose vices are 
moderate in solitude, would become intolerable, if 
connected with numbers, whose dispositions to offend 
w^e as great, and whose habits of offending werei 
more inveterate than, his ovfiL Besides ; learning 
gives power to its possqssor $ those persons, there- 
fore, who become learned at the expense of inoral 



principled and mocal habitS) aequire at once tha 
abiKtj aod disposition to iajure society. 

To secute the benefits of Uteraiy establisbBiente te 
the exdusion of their disadrantages, gpremment hat 
been instituted. It has not been thought suffieient, 
^hat the means of knowledge should^ be afforded^ 
bat that a disposition should likewise be cultiyated 
to apply this knowledge to a right use. Without 
this, colleges could not exist ; or if they eotddj they 
ought not, as they would only be the instruments of 
arming the wicked to distress the good 

In this view of the subject, we clearly perceiT# 
the high value of good government ; and we see, 
that the object of such government always is, and 
always nuist be to promote the literary and moral 
character of those, who acknowledge it. 

Laws, whether those of a coUege or of a civil 
Gommunity should be few in number, easily under- 
stood, reasMMible in themselves, and punctually eze« 
euted^ Laws, which are not worth executing were 
never worth enacting; and when they exist, should 
be erased from the code, U> which they belong. If 
it be a known case, that some are vicJated with imi* 
punity, it is neither difEkudt nor unreasonable to pre- 
mime the same of others : hence the authority of 
the whole becomes enfeebled: and for the same 
reason, that laws should be repealed, rather than suf- 
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fered to become obsolete, those, which an doB^Uh 
ed for executicm, should be executed with unifc«in 
puDctualitj. On enteriiig cdlege, a student does, in 
fact, form a contract with the goreniours of the insti- 
tution. 7%ey promise to instruct and guard him 
with parental care : Ae, on his part, stipulates obe« 
dience to the laws, docility, apjdication, and corre<^ 
habits. When every tran^essian and disobedimce 
receives a just recompense of reward^ there is no cause 
of complaint : nothing takes jrface, but what, at the 
time of entering into the agreement, it was under- 
stood, should take (dace* The offender recerres the 
punishment specified bj those regulations, to which 
he consented, and under which he placed himsell 
When determined to commit a crime, he does it, in 
the distinct view of its consequences. Not so, should 
facts render it uncertain, whether strict obedience 
will be uniformly required In this case, there 
would be a language in the administration, indefinite, 
to be sure, but certaiiJy different from that of the 
written code: and he, who was disposed to trans- 
gress would consider it problematical, whether, in 
case of detection, he should suffer, or be acquitted^— 
whether he should be judged by the law, or by. 
some unknown modification of it. It appears, then^ 
npt only that the steady enforcement of established 
laws is necessary to preserve subordination, and se* 



cure authority from eoiiteinpt, but that if is likewise 
most fair and honourable as it respects the party 
stipulating obedience. " 

That the morals of students ought to be a mat- 
ter of primary attention does not admit of a mo- 
ments debate. If we be the subjects of moral 
government, and responsible to that Lawgiver and 
JndgBy who ix aide to sace or destroy^ literary acqvore* 
m^D^ts, however splendid, but poorly compensate 
for inor^using degeneracy of heart : and the case is 
still worse, if, in proportion as the life becomes 
{profligate, there be a contemptuous neglect of litera- 
ry pursuits. No one can reflect, without mortification 
and extreme regret, that any serious parent should 
ever withhold from his sons the benefits of a pul> 
lie education, from a well grounded fear, that their 
minds would be corrupted. This reflection is the 
mor^ di^tr^ssii^, if we consider^ that the churches 
of our land are expecting, and. have a right to ex- 
pect from colleges their future supply. 

Figure to yourselves a youth of promising, per- 
haps of brilliant talents, of engaging deportment, and 
strict morality, leaving his father's house for a four 
years^ residence at some seat of learning. Who 
can wonder at those high hopes, which are mingled 
with parental prayers and benedictions ? Who can 
wonder, that a father's, or a mother's fondness some- 



tifjoies anticipateft the future usefdness and elevatim 
of their son? Suppose thid amiable lad uiihapf»ly 
become^ acquainted with individuals of dissipated 
life. By intimacy, and perhaps by flattery on their 
part, he contracts a fondness for their society 
and of their rices. Adopting himself what he is 
pleased with in them, he attends on college exercis- 
es without constancy or pleasure, and after haying 
been the instrument of diffiising among others, the 
same corruption, which he has receired, returns to 
his anxious parents, intemperate, profane, debauch* 
ed, and a despiser of God ! 

I well know, it is not within human power to 
change 'the heart Idstructers can, by no efforts, 
communicate to their pupils, a conformity to the di- 
vine image. But, surely, there are restraints, which 
may be imposed, — ^there are means, which may be 
used, and which are, commonly in a greater or small- 
er degree, accompanied with success : and I tremble 
under the solemn conviction, of the high accounta- 
bility of that office, on which I am entering; — ^a 
conviction, that the usefulness of the students in 
time, and their character through eternity may be 
affected, greatly affected by the manner, in which 
the executive officers of college discharge their 
duty. 

To remark, that there is an important connexion 
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between good gorernment and good morals, wobkd 
be asserting what no one disbelieves: he, thereforet 
who is hostile to wholesome restraint^ in literary or 
civil commwiities, coihmenc^s a warfare with moral 
obligation. Now, if such be the importance of gov- 
ernment, surely, thej, who oppose it, are worthy 
of dishonour. But, in order to their being dis-. 
tingui^hed with merited dishonour, they must be 
known ; and, m order to this, they, who are acquaint- 
ed with their offences, must, when called on to give 
testimony, come forward with honourable . frank- 
ness, — ^with unshrinking integrity. There is nothing 
more inconsistent, not only with the gospel of Christ, 
but with a just sense of honour, with the hardihood 
and spirit of a man, than to interpose between the 
law and the culprit, a wilful violation of truth. Be^ 
cause my neighbour is so unhappily deserted of God. 
as to raise a seditious hand against the laws of the 
state, and would thereby bring ruin on myself, in 
common with every citizen, am I, so strongly bound 
to him, that I should sell my conscience and hazard, 
my soul to secure him from punishment? Must I 
sacrifice common honesty ; — ^must I meanly evade 
inquiries, because, forsooth, himself and accomplices 
will be offended at my plain declaration of truth ? 
It would be immaterial, whether no laws exist-, 
ed, or whether all crimes were sure to be concealed. 
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In either case, the transgressor would be exempted 
from fear, and from all restraint Fear and restraint 
will, therefore, be diminished in proportion to the 
probability of c(»]cealment, and this probability will 
depend on the disposition, which generally prevails, 
either to take side with the law, or with those, who 
-rise to oppose it. 

It is a circumstance extremely inauspicious, when 
students conceive the idea, that their interest and 
that of their instructors can be different and hostile : 
or that any infraction of college government is so 
much clear gain acquured to themselves. The fact 
is, that whatever tends to the honour and advan* 
tage of the one, tends equally to the hc»u>ur and 
advantage of the other. It is for the honour of gov- 
ernment, that the student should acquire knowledge, 
and be adorned with every moral and amiable aca»ih 
plishment Can the reputation, the utility, the best 
interest of the latter be promoted in a different 
manner? Sediticm is not the interest of the student, 
nor is oppression the interest of government 

Gentlemen, shall I take the liberty c^ introducing 
a few remarks relating to the studies pursued in this 
college ? It is justly considered as part of liberal 
education to obtain some knowledge of antiquity, 
heathen mythology, and heathen ethics. That vol- 
ume, which we denominate "Sacred Scripture*' af- 
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fords us informatioD, not only as to a period^ concern- 
ing whichy we obtain 1%ht from no other source ; 
but leads us back to the creation itself, showing the 
time, when this erent took place, its progress, and 
the circumstances, by which it was attended. Be- 
sides the ancient mythology of heathen nations, it 
speaks of a Afferent system of divinity, commencing 
with creation, and descending down through the 
space, of four thousand years. It describes an ex- 
traordinary peo{de,^an extraordinavy system of poli- 
ty ai^ morals. In addition to this it gtves us a very 
minute narration of a persons^e, claiming to be the 
Son of God ; whow life and doctrines were confess- 
edly different from those of any other person on 
earth. Now, shcwdd we entirely leave out the 
master of inspiration and divine authority, it would 
still be true, that there is not a volume on earth, 
whose claims on the attention of literary men are 
so strongly supported. But when we consider the 
scriptures as given by inspiration of God ; unfolding 
a system of grace to a world under condenmation; 
presenting, to our apostate species, the only condi- 
tions of eternal safety ; a knowledge of these writ- 
ings has a value, which language cannot describe. 

I would respectfully suggest, whether some very 
general system, containing the outlines of christian 
theolc^ m^ht mt^ with advantage, be considered 
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as a neceoEiaij part of coUegiate studies; and 
whether his education should not be ccmsidered as 
deficient, who has no particular knowled^ of the 
facts and doctrines described in the sacred volume. 

Young Gentlemen^ Students of this collet; 

Bj resorting to this place, jou puUidy declare, 
that literature is your immediate object In giving 
you an opportunity to be ISberally educated, Grod 
has bestowed on you a privilege of high value. Tou 
are the objects of public attention, you are the ob- 
jects of parental anxiety. It is in your power to 
do much honour to this rising institution ;^t is m 
your power to disgrace it. It is in your power to 
pierce with grief your affectionate parents, or to 
cause their hearts to sing for joy. Between these 
alternatives, you cannot hesitate. 

Many students have most unhappily received 
the idea, that great genius and close apjdication 
should never unite ; and that dissipation and indo- 
lence are strong marks of superior intellects. This 
opinion is the legitimate ofl^pring of depravity and 
dulness. If a youth possess genius, should it be oul* 
tivated or neglected? Should he be learned or ig- 
norant? If learned, in what way, is his literature 
to be acquired ? Will it come to him, without his 
seeking? Does idleness give to the n^ind a certain 
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gusceptibOity of knowledge? W31 an acquaintanee 
with imtiquity,-~with the works of taste,-— with the 
language and the government of former ages de- 
scend and rest upon him, while his mind is vacant of 
thought, or deeply engaged in profligacy and dissi- 
pation ? If he acquire knowledge with ease, he is 
doubly crimnial for neglecting the pursuit If he 
do well with little study, what hrilliant success 
would crown intense application! 

It may not, indeed, be difficult for a person, 
whose fondness for an irregular life, is combined 
with vanity, to mistake his loose habits for marks of 
intellectual merit But his aequaintanee will be 
more incredulous : — ^they will deny his pretensions, 
till he hrmg forward some stronger proof: they will 
demand, that his high talents, if such he possess, be 
cultivated, and ap[diied to some usefiil purpose. 

But though many motives may with propriety be 
exhibited in favour of studious diligence and correct 
morals, nothing can ensure these, but the commanding 
voice of religioa That not only shows the crea- 
ture's obligation to devote his talents to the Being, 
from whom he received them; but it awes the 
mind, restrains a wandering iihagination, and concen- 
trates the intellectual powers ; thus preparing the 
soul for the most successful application to any sub- 
ject 
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I entreat, that you would, by no means, imbibe 
the opinion, that persons of different ages, and va^ 
riously stati<med in life are to be regulated by differ^ 
ent systems of morality. Our obligations to the So- 
preme Being commence with our moral agency, and 
continue forever. The divine law is not repealed, 
nw is it suspended during the seajfen of youtL 
There are no persons on earth more certainly bound 
to love their Creator and to live godly in Christ Je- 
sus^ than you, to whom I am now affectionately 
speaking. To live without God is not the privflege 
of youth ; it is the privilege, (if such it can be term- 
ed) of those, and of those only, on whom the gifts 
of reason and conscience were never conferred* 

Whether we shall exist accountable beings or 
not, is a matter, which our Creator does not submii 
to our option. It is not left for us to decide, wheth- 
er we will receive our destiny among the rational, 
or irrational part of the wwks of God. We can 
not annihilate our accoimtability, nor get free from 
it, a single hour. We must exist, whether, we will 
or not, and take the eternal consequences of those 
characters, which we now form. 

In your pursuit of learning, as well as in your 
ordinary behaviour, consider the relation, which ev- 
ery action has to your character and happiness in 
the present state, and to your honour or dishonour 
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in the world to come. It is undeniably the part of 
wisdom, not mainly to consult the present hour, but 
to take all consequences, all future scenes into view, 
and, whateyer youthful ardour may dictate, the time 
advances, when there will be, on the subject of hu- 
man conduct and human feelings, but one opinion. 
The high anjjl^the low, the learned and the ignorant, 
the illustrious and obscure, the sober and the gay 
will be alike convinced, that the fear of the Lord^ 
that is wisdom, and to depart from evil, that is unr 
derstanding. 

I cannot persuade myself to close this address, 
without adverting to an idea already su^ested, that 
the government of this college have no interest 
different from yours ; and that you, of course, can* 
not possibly have an interest hostile to theirs. 
They will require nothing of you, which, under the 
like circumstances, they would not require of those, 
whom they love most tenderly ;— even of those, 
towards whom they feel a parent's fondness. They 
would not, without necessity, give you a single mor^ 
tification, nor a moment's paia They wish to see 
you virtuous, happy, and honourable. If, at any 
time, they should be under the distressing necessity 
of punishing, which necessity, may divine grace pre* 
vent, they will not act from a vindictive spirit, but 
from a sense of duty to the public, and to that Being, 
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to whom they^ as well as you, must give an ac*- 
count 

Finally ; may the goyemment and the students 
of this seminary alike feel their dependance on the 
Almighty^ 

*' Thou art the source and center of all minds, 
Their onl j point of rest, eternal Word ; 
From thee departing/ the j are lost, and rove 
At random, without honour, hope, or peace ; 
From thee is all, that sooths the life of man : 
His high endeavour, and his glad success ; 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But O ! thou hounteous giver of all good ! 
Thou art, of all thy gifia, thyself the crown ; 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee, rich, take what thou. wilt away.'' 



V. 



ADDRESS, 



DEUYERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1808. 



^^BfrlK- 



Yaufig Gentlemen^ 

On such an occasion as this, I do not ask your 
attention; for I know you will grant it Permit 
me to hope, that your rememhrance of what is said, 
and your practical re^ to it, wifl be equal to 
the readiness, with which it is now heard. 

If your object in resorting to this place were not 
merely to obtain academical honours, but to acquire 
that which merits them, it can scarcely be necessa- 
ry to set before you the importance of continued 
application. Your short excursion into the fields 
of science, has not brought you within the s^ht of 
boundaries ; but only, as I would hope, to a humble 
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conviction, thai the space already passed over, k 
extremely small, compared with that, which remains 
to be traversed. That branch of a learned edu- 
cation, which I would particularly advise you to re- 
view and cultivate, is the Latin and Greek Ian* 
guages. Against the study of these, there was 
some years since,, a very preposterous but power- 
fill opposition. Impatient of applicaticm, and ev- 
ery species of restraint, many flattered themselves, 
that their superior intellects had suggested to them 
the possibility of being learned without study. An* 
cient languages, as well as habits, and modes of 
thinking, were viewed with a kind of barbarian con* 
tempi 

An auspicious change has been produced on this 
subject A knowledge of the dead languages is 
now cultivated with increasing assiduity. There is 
aci^xely a college in New England, where terms of 
adnussion have not been raised, and where greater 
progress than formerly, is not considered an essen- 
tial part of a public education. The great regard, 
which is paid to the dead languages in general at 
the Universities in Europe, is evinced by tlie effects 
which it has produced m recovering and cdUecting 
ancient copies and manuscripts. 

It is a most obvious inconsistency, to be ind^er- 
' ent to the retainis^ of that, which coidd be acquir- 



fd ody by tha labour of sevoni years. Whatever 
knowledge jroa poB8e86 on this subject^ or any otlwrv 
wrtll^ without: cxiDstaiit attention, gradually decay.' 
Be fiersiiaded^ to continue and^ augment your ao 
fjuaintance with: the.labguag^of Greece and Rome, 
by devptii^.a reasonable pcnrtion of your time tp 
their poets, orators, and historians. 

Coming forward as you do, at a crisis, the most 
(^yentful, you cannot be indiffisrent to the destinies 
of your xountry. It is not my business to excite 
your passions and (H-e^udices, nor to enlist you into 
ekber of those political parties, which hare so m> 
happily divided our country. But there is a party, 
with which I would, by all means, desire to have 
you connected. I meiua the party of those, under 
whatever, political denomination they are ranked, 
who: sincerely and ardently love their country ; the 
geoioine descendants of the first settlers of New 
England;, c^ men, who had ah iovinctUe courage, 
founded on rdigious principles ; a determined spirit, 
which nothSng cbuld break or subdue; men, of 
whom it may be said, iwj^houit figure* thai ^they 
loved liberty more than they feared death.'' 

While you boast of bek^ the Qi&prii]g of those 
noble spirits, distinguished alike for their love of 
good order, of religion, and freedom, regard those 
with peculiar respect and affe.ction, who display the 
same character. 
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Whatever objeot yon hare in viewyiiviiefllier of 
«. poUic or private aaturoy. he nre that jour mea^ 
mr68 be fair and hoiiGuraUe. 'Noble eodB are to 
ha^ pvaaed. bj noble aaMos. AmoDg the erfls at« 
tetidaiit 00 politicid divnon% it is not the least, that 
by inflaining the passions, they dinmish a regard to 
truth and moral ofaiigatioa 

Perhaps there has never been & .day^ when you 
were m gceater danger than at prasent^ of .fiDmuog 
too flattering expectalicMis of future life. New oh;* 
jects now present thanselves ; new praspe^' apm 
upon you. Be not deoeived* You bebiig to a spOii 
cies of beii^, nAoae/oundeUimi is i» ihs dmst^ and 
who are crushed before the mothf 

From the most perishable objects on earth, the 
divine oracles borrow their figures to de|meote hm 
man frailty. What is man? A tcie that is teld^ 
a shadow that fli^s ; grains that withers $ a flower 
that falk; vapour that vanishes. This vexy ooea* 
sion brings to your remembrance an iUuitraticm of 
these remarks. In the removed of him,"^ under 
whose successful tuition you first became members 
of this Seminary, you perceive that neither suavity 
of temper, solid and well cultivated t^tonts, nor 
humble, unaffecfted piety, can secure life to its pos*- 
sessor. 

* The Rev. Dr. Mc Keew, late president of this collegei 
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ISie endhioet of. dmstiaiiitjr haw oflostitoted 
pMBtofyourdiwiealtrtu^^ ¥oii blow the gmuDcl, 
vJiicfa shpporte that oohk edifice* Winda may 
nnh .agMost it; storms may beat upon it; smrgea 
may dash, araimd it ; ^tJB all m vain^ Thtfmmiof^ 
iiOfi of Chi sUmie^ state* » 

Pemiit me to use this last opportuiity of ui^gii^ 
yo^r atientioD to the dkooverieS) praeepts, and doo- 
tasam of the goti^l, the iaternsl frame imd texture 
of that faith^ which was onoe deUyered to the «aints# 
It is uot easy to couceiFB a greater absurdity, than 
to bestow mudi labour and learned inrestigBdion on 
the e?ideiioe <rf duristianity, while there is a per- 
fect ind^rence to the dcx^fines, precepts, and dis- 
eoceries,: of which thk religion consists. If the gos« 
pel he. not worth studying, loving, wd practism^ it 
is not worth d^feii^&ig. 

I entreat you to study Christianity, as that, by 
which God will regulate the retribirti(»is of eier^ 
nity« It ^ not a religion, which flatters human 
nature in the least;, nor can any, whicfb has God 
Sdt. its autbcHT, or truth for its foundation. -But, 
while it re{»resents tHe species, to which you be« 
long, as in a state of moral ruin, it not only shows, 
the possibility of recovery through a ELedeemer ; 
but presents to your view many instances of its own 
efficacy to chai^ the heart and the life. Let it 



be your fint and graii4 object to pansss the chrk- 
tian temper, to fieel the power of efang^cal prn* 
ciple& Let the lhne8| which you live id the -flesh, 
be ioflueiiced and cultirated by your faidi in the 
Son of Grod. If you embrace gennie christiamfy, 
whaterer jn'ofiewion you pnmue, it wfli make you 
more happy, more useful, more consisteDt, and uni- 
iorm. It i^aoes before you the noblest objects, it 
requires you to act from the most eleyated motives; 
it promises to the obedient, thnNws and kingdoms, 
which can neyer be removed. 

Next to the great coocem of securii^ peace 
with God, I would recommend it to you, to have 
some profession^ at least, some object, some pursuit 
distinctly in view* This will give siaUlity, and tend 
to concentrate your intellectual efforts. While yon 
pursue, with unremitting resdution, some itiipor* 
tant object, and rigidly adhere to whatever you. be« 
lieve to be the will t>f your Maker, cidtivate suavi* 
ty of temper, urbanity of manners, and, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. There 
is not an individual, belonging to our species, whose 
convenience and feelings are to be wholly disre^ 
garded. 

Finally, let me remind you of the great number 
of those, who will, with lively interest, witness your 
deportment The patrons of this institution deplore 
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the irregularity^ and rejoice in the virtues, of aU^ 
who pertain to it. The immediate Government 
umte with yours, their own happiness and honour* 
Your parents feel an anxiety, which can neither he 
expressed by them, nor repaid by you. Individual 
benefactors, and a gener<»is legislature, will examine 
the fruit of a tree, {danted by their care, nour- 
ished and refreshed by their repeated acts of lib- 
erality* 

But there is a witness, whose attention yon. cai^ 
not for a moment av(»d. His approbation or cen« 
sure will be expressed to you, not only before the 
individuals, who compose this assembly, but, before 
an assembled universe. For ^< I saw," said the ex- 
ile of Patmos, '^ I ^ saw the dead, both small and 
great, stand before **.God; and the books were 
opened, and the dead ^ judged out of the things 
written in the books." 



ADDRESS, 



BELITERE0 AT THE COBlMEircEIIENT IN 1809. 

Young Gentkmmj 

In your character of members of this seminary^ 
I now address you for the last time : nor, consid^ 
erii^ the frailty and casualties of human life, is it 
unreasonable to reflect, that even your small num- 
ber may never return to this place. If it should, I 
am not unmindful of another event, which may ren- 
der communications from me equally impossible. 

To possess intellectual natures is your privilege, 
and perhaps your pride« But, there is no privi- 
lege, which does not imply corresponding obligation. 
Your rational powers have already been a source 
both of pleasure and of pain. You have had en^ 

joyments and sufferii^, the very existence of which 

4 
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implied intelligeiice. This ratimial nature, whetiier 
it continue ten years, or ten thousand, will be um- 
form in rendering its possessor susceptible of happi^ 
ness or misery^ 

Man sees a difference in moral aeticxis. He 
sees, that a certain course ought to be pursued, and 
that deviations from such a course ought to be con- 
demned. It is impossible that perception of right 
should not produce uneasiness in him, who is con- 
scious of being wr<»ig. Nm* is it less impossible, 
that self approbation and joy should not arise in the 
heart, when duty and moral character are perceived 
to be coincident. 

If the difference between right and wrong be 
clearif discerned by intelligent creatures ; much 
more is it di&eemed by Him, who is the source of 
kitelligence. Nor can it be conceived, that whfle 
thk difierenee is cleariy in th^ view of our Crea* 
tor, there should not be a corresp(NK&g difference 
in the treatment, received from him by his ratiomi 
ofispring. Nothing, but the want of power, can 
{Movent a being of moral rectitude from manifest- 
ing his affection for virtue^ and his opposition to 
vice. A man of real virtue has assurance, there- 
fore, that his Maker views him with complacency ; 
the transgressor, must on the same ground, adopt, 
in regard to himself a contrary c<»iGltt8ionir Nor 
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can mth»T rationaH j doubt, that the dtvine 
tion of both, wfll^ in some part of their eiirtence be 
nade public ; it beii^ abrard to suppoM, that He^ 
who is independent, and of power mdimited, should 
aijtfer I]^Biu9elf to be crasidered neuter in the grand 
controversy between trirtue and rice. Teu per- 
cehre then, not only that the doctrine of a retribu- 
tion is cons(Hiant witk reason, bat that reason k 
irreconcilably hostile to the opposite belief. 

We are not more coieemed to know, that there 
mil be a retribution, than to ascertain what in hu* 
man actions will be the suli^t of commendation or 
censure. Rationalx doubt on this subject cannot 
long be entertained. Besides the intentmns, or, 
what chnstiaiuty denominates the heart, there can 
be nothing in human actions, but either modulations 
of voice, or bodily motions. Is it, in any measure, 
questionable, whether virtue can be predicated of 
the two last? Can virtue be directly concern* 
ed whether your Ikabs move in a straight, or a 
carve line ? Or whether your lungs and organs 
of speech, be adapted to the producing of one 
eouBct, rather than another ? If not, morality must 
consist, s^freeably to the diristian doctrine, m pu- 
rity of heart. Our obligations to the maintenance 
of dus, are neither occasional nor intermitting. 
Th^ are constant, and eternal Whatever appear- 
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ance o£ i%oiir there may be in the doctruie^ that 
lEioral oUigatiQii extends to every momeiit of 
rational life^ it h impossiUe that any cooBistent 
scheme, of ethics should be formed, in whic^i this 
doctrine is not either asserted or implied If intelli- 
gent creatures be oU^ted to obey the rule of moral 
rectitude at one moment, they cannot be at liberty 
ip deviate from it at any other. 

These fundamental principles of natural rdi^on, 
are, by Christianity, confirmed, and placed in a light, 
the most clear and impi^ssive* You are therein 
taught, not only, that the divine estimation of moral 
actiws will hereafter be known; but that a day. 
for revealing the rightebue judffnents of God is now 
fix^d in the eternal counsels of heaven, when the 
Most High shall associate with him, all, who are 
upright in heart, and declare his immutable hatred 
to the cause and the patrons of vice* Interested, 
as you will 'foe in the decisions of the final judg^nent, 
suffer not yoursdves to be deceived as to the terms 
on whiqh your Maker^s approbation is to be. obtain 
ed. Be not content with those ill defined, those 
shapeless images of virtue, presented to your view, 
in the langue^e of an immoral, unthinking age. 
That virtue, which unites her votari^.to the dime 
nature, must imply a resemblance to the divine moral 
oharacten You sre going forth into the world, at 
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an dge, in which yice is treated ^th indidgence and 
courtesy ; and of course, a very moderate portion of 
i^gularity in deportment, if ill pass for superior Tir- 
tue. It would, therefore, you perceive, be extreme- 
ly dangerous to reckon yourselves amoi^ the friends 
of real virtue, because you may not fall short of 
the common standard^ or even should you far ex* 
ceed it He, whose object on earth was to bear 
vntness to the truth ; He, by. whom the eternal des- 
tmies of mankind will be decided, has tat^ht us, that 
the world in general is unfriendly to that moral 
purity, which he will recc^nJse and reward. Nor 
can I permit the present opportunity to pass. With- 
out reiterating what you have frequently heard, 
that no dispositions nor actions will appear with hon- 
our, in the final result, but those, which proceed 
from inward afiection to the Supreme Being. JVo 
pUmts^ but those^ tohieh our heavenly Father has plant" 
edj will be transferred to the Paradise of God. 

Should you be disgusted with the doctrines of 
Christianity, or terrified at the strictness of its moral 
reqpiirements ; be assured, that nothing can be gained 
by an attempt to disbelieve it If you cultivate hab- 
its of thinking, evidences of religion, both natural 
and revealed, wfll thicken around you.. Should you 
reject the latter no advantage would be acquired, 
even on the score of present comfort. Natural re- 
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Hpxok haft att the sererity of revealtd, with OMe tt 
its m^rcy. Eren atheism itself were it true, wodd 
gi^e no security aganist fotore suffi^ringft; saice the 
cause, whatever it be, by which we now exkt, may 
continue 6ur existence without limits^ 

Deliberate discussions of moral sub^ctsy and en- 
quiries concerning them, are uMich to be encow^ 
aged. Truth has nothing to fear from intense scm- 
tiny« But I woidd adrise you nerer to raise triffing 
objectioiis, howerer plausible, against whirf you he» 
KeTe to be true, lest they should OYentuaUy appew 
to hare weight from the circumstance of their being 
y^Mir own. If deeeiyed by others^ your Iosb may 
be great : but if deceived by yowsrives, the loss 
will be equal, and the guilt greater. 

Having made these remarks 00 the great aakh 
ject of religion, I would subjon others, nslating to 
the extemdi course of your future U^^m. 

Our Creator has been pleased to ordain, that 
nothing valuable should be acquired without effort 
Thoi^h exhortations to industry are perpetually 
reiterated, and its importance displayed, it is by no 
means easy to be convinced oi the i^ e%teBt of 
its power. Those philosophers, dyfliaiis, <Mr profes* 
siimal men, wllose fame or writings hate long sur- 
vived them, have not been indebted for their eh^ 
vation, exclusively to the bounties of nature. Their 
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ardour, ndusiry, and imrinclbk nsdutioiiy had m 
ioooBBiderable effect in fprmiqg their charactenu 
Thoitgh the observaticm of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
Sir. WiUiam Jooesi as to the mediocrity o£ their own 
original abilities, are to be considered rather the 
resiit of their modesty, than as conveying literal 
truth; it cannot be doubted that their surprising 
industry would have procured very honourable dis« 
tinction, even to persons of common intellects. By 
apptication an incredibly difference may be produced 
lietween persons, whose iiatural. endowments are 
Qot dissimSar. But habits of industry,, if they erer 
exist, must be formed at an early age. Let me 
enfreat you to gat and^ preserve a command over 
your own minds; $ the power of directing them to 
wliatever object requires your attention. 

I take it for granted, that you are not indifier«* 
ent to human estimation ; and I hope, that you w3i 
never affect such indifference. But whose appro* 
faation do you covet ? 

• u .^Nam satii est eqiuteiii nilii fdaodsre.:. Qt andoxy . 
C{Hitenq>tis aUis, esq^losa Arbofioila dixit.^' 

You would not be. anxious for praise from the 
stupid and undisceming : and pray, would their ap- 
probation be an object, more to be regarded, whose 
intellects are so biassed by moral depravity, as to 
put evil Jhr good and good Jhr evil? But if you 
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▼aiue the esteem of wise, and good meiii 70a wiU 
desire^ still more .es^riy^ the, ap|irobatkm of upri^t 
beiE^. superior to naan; and most of all must yoii 
covet the approbatkm of Him, whose judgsmit will 
eternally accord with the tnith* 

. Never suffer a desire of: praise to cmgage* you in 
that, which. will end. in skawiA tmd everlasting con^ 
tempt . 

. Though the o{Mnioii oi others is entided to at- 
tention, you cannot be justified in adopting it merely 
on their authority. As mteUigent agents, you are 
accountable for the use, which you make of your 
intellectual powers. But a person of an independ- 
ent nund is not under the necessity of being'super^ 
cilious and dogmatical. Young men, on their leaving 
college, have frequently been chaiged, (perhaps not 
always unjustly) with giving their opinions with too 
much confidence, and impatiently bearing contradic- 
tion. May it be your care never to deserve this re- 
proach. A modest deportment is noSk more becom- 
ing, t|;ian it is advantageous. He, who makes a 
humble estimate of his own talents or virtues, usual^ 
ly finds others ready to do ample justice to both. 
As their own sensibility and pride, are not wounded* 
by his high pretensions, they will have no pleasure 
in his mortification. 

As the habit of expressing ojnnions dogmatically 
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s disgvuting} that oi dcjog it frequently is imprudent 
Opnoiis, formed hastily, will often by consequence 
be iiic<»tect : and, in proportion to the frequency of 
a nian^s judging mcorrectly, will his opinion be disre- 
garded, when a decsion is required. 

Be conscientiously upright in your statement of 
facts ; ^pedally when character is concerned Do 
not scatter firebrands^ arrows^ and deaths and say^that 
jfiu ate <mly in sport* Human depravity is scai^ely 
in any ibmg more dearly shown, than in the plea- 
sure, which^ in spite^of ail eAbrts to conceal it, is 
ofifeen manifested in reporting the yices or indisdre* 
tions of others. Ati impHression, made by a single 
sentence, may be cbmtmunicated to many, producing 
permanent in^ry to individual characters ; an inju- 
ry, which, perhaps the author of the expression did 
not contemplate, and may be wholly unable to rem- 
edy; It was the resolution of a man, as eminent for 
talents, as for piety, never to disdose the vices of 
men, imless some object of real importance f equirisd 
it On sudi occasions, it becomes a duty : aiid to 
withhold a plain, upright statement of facts, when 
oinler, virtue, or the public g6od requires, argues a 
djsposttkm Gnuunally servile and timid. 

Though it is as well your interest, as your duty, 
to treat all persons with civility and decorum^ I 
would by no means advise you to be intimate with 
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a groat number ci persou ; nor with any od i£ght 
acquaintaiice. If any should offisr yea their confr 
deuce on easy termfi^ be aflsured^ it is not worth 
faaviiig. You cannot think highly of Aw diseretaoo^ 
who is wining to put himself in your power when 
but superficially known to him* 

That your reputation and safrty dep^id much on 
the associations, which you fiMrm, cannot he doubted 
Open profligates are not the ody persoos, whose 
intimacy may be injurious. There are thousands, not 
belongii^ to this descripticm, whose system of morals, 
if they may be said to have aiv^^ less resembles 
christian morality, than the practical Mandard of pa- 
gan ethics* Unite yowselyes to those at present, 
whose future destiny you would choose to partici* 
pate, ffe, that wcUketh vrith wise mm^ ahail be 
icise^ 

Young Gentlemen^*-To a deportment, fair and 
honouraUe,^ and to a life of christian piety, I exhort 
you by your lore of good reputaticm and hatred of 
shame; hy your affection and gratitude to those, 
who gave you iHrth ; by your sense of the puUic 
generosity, and your r^ard to the approbation of 
those illustrious characters,* whose attendance evin* 

* On this occasion, his Excellency Groyernofir Gore, his Hon- 
our Lieut. Govemour Cobb, and other gentlemen of distinction 
were present. 
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ces, the interest, which thej take in this literaiy es- 
tablishment, and by whom is not forgotten, either 
the [»-08perity of the commonwealth, of science or 
Christianity : — ^Finally, I exhort you by the solemni- 
ty of that hour, when as little of mortal existence 
shall remain, as now remains of your academical 
life ; and by the still greater solemnity of the day, 
when the jSbn of God shall come to be glorified in his 
saints^ and admired ofaU them that believe. 
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ADDRESS, 



DELITEKE]) AT THE COMHENCEMENT IN 1810; 

Young Gentlemen^ 

The rerjr few. moments of your college life, 
which now remain^ and which will soon be as irre- 
GoyeraUe, as "the years beyond the flood,*' I would 
eagerly seize with design to produce or perpetuate 
moral impressions. 

I do most siificerely felicitate you on the arrival 
of this day. I partake lai^ly in those sensations of 
tenderness and joy unutterable, which are, at this 
moment, experienced by your parents and connex- 
ions. They now obtain a joyful release from the 
anxiety, which, since your . removal from them, has 
been almost their daily companion. They have wit- 
nessed the first fruits of your intellectual efforts, and 
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now look forward to the time, when jou may ap- 
pear on a more pablic stage, perform dnties of more 
interest to society, and exhibit characters of more 
firm and deep wrought texture. 

At all periods of life, we are liable to be deceir- 
ed by the sound of words. There are circumstances 
and seasons, however, when this deception may be 
practised upon us with peculiar facility. To young 
gentlemen of ingmiuous feelings, nothing is recom- 
mended perhaps, which they hear with more plea^ 
sure, than independence of character. 

Though this term, in its legitimate use, eompre- 
bends qualities of high value, it is not unfr^quently 
made to designate those, by which reason and mo- 
rality are set equally at defiance. 

Beyond all question, no person is independent of 
the Divine Being. If ai^ think otherwise, why do 
they not give some proof of that power and eleva« 
tion, of which they are so ready to boast? Why 
do they not secure to themselves perpetual life, and 
youth, and vigour? Why do they tolerate a lower-> 
ing atmosphere, when their ccnivenience requires 
serene weather? Why is the sun permitted to de«> 
lay its rising, when its light is necessary to th^. 
business or pleasures ? Why, indeed, should mde» 
pendent beings ever be disappointed? If they con* 
trol events, why do the latter counteract their de^ 
sires ? 
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Amoiy aU tlw absoiditkB of heathen mythology, 
a CDDBiaat seme of dependance on .divine agency is 
femarkable. If a child was born, the gods, marked 
his destiny. If battled were fbught, the gods held 
the balance, and gare preponderanqr to which scalot 
they pleased If a dart was thrown, it feH harmr* 
less unless divinely directed. AoKMig the leaders of 
a numerous, coixd)ined army, it was noticed, if there 
was one, who acknowledged no dependance on ee* 
lestial powers ; or boasted, Dextra mihi Deus^ et te^ 
lumj quod missile libra* The best of the spofls, taken 
m wa:r, were devoted by the Greeks in sacrifice to 
the gods. Their augury, oracles, Bup|dications, and 
rd%iou8 {NTOcessions, unite to prove, that the senti- 
ment expressed by Firny iii his panegjrric on Trajan, 
was commtti "among the Greeks and Romans, JYihU 
n<e, niMlque prwidenter homines^ sine Deorwn in^ 
mortaUvm opcj consilio^ homrey anspicarentur. 

If you are not now, it is certain, that you never 
dan be independent of your Creator. Objects, 
events, and the universe itself, will never be less un- 
der the divine direcition, than they are at present. 
Whether you shfiJl a^ance m your studied, acquire 
fair reputations, or extensive influence $ whether 
you Bhall enjoy a high state of health or long life, 
will depend subordinately on your activity and pru- 
dence ; but ultimately on the same power, which 
gave you being. 
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Nor is this remark to be i^jdied exdusirely to 
the present life. A hundred, a.thousand, or ten 
thousand years hence, you will be equally depend* 
ent, as at the present moment ; and. perhaps nmch 
more obviously so. Nay further ; to whatever part 
of the empire of God you may.be.uqged, your de« 
pendance will never diminish. The treatment, which! 
you shall receive from your Creator will depend.on 
the agreement or disagreement, which there is be- 
tween your character and his commands. When*, 
ever persons pretend to independence as it relates 
to Deity, they deceive no one. It is always, taken, 
fear what it really is, a. most nauseous compound. of 
impiety and affectation. The independence of him, 
who sets the divme law at defiance, is that of a man, 
who, to show his spirit, should fire ifk . own house, 
leap from a precipice, or swallow af deadly potion.: 
By any of these outrages, the power of Deity would 
not be diminished ; and surely his own would not be 
enlarged. He still esiists; and precisely in that 
place, and under those circumstances, which an 
offended Deity sees fit to assign. 

Acquamted, as you are, with the general evi- 
dence of natural and revealed religion, you can. 
hardly be thought in danger of openly disavowing 
your obligations to the Most High. But even in 
relation to your fellow creatures, you will permit 
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me to obsd^ye, d^pendance is probably much great* 
er, than you imagine. The change, which is now 
t6 take ph.ce in your mode of lifci is doubtless very 
conaideraUe ; but does by n6 means imply a transit 
tion from dependance to independence. Tbur rela^ 
tions in a variety of respects wiH, henceforward be 
different. They will be so in regard to your instruo- 
ters: perhaps too your dependance on parental sup- 
port will be less absolute, th^ heretofore. But do* 
ties and restraints, though varied, will be neither less 
numerous, uor less important A state of society is 
necessarily a: state of dependance : and if the obliga- 
tions, hence resulting, are contemned, society under- 
stands perfectly well, how to bring delinquents to a 
better mind I am not speaking exclusively of those 
restraints, which are imposed by deliberative assem»- 
blibs, or which ever assume the formality of laws ; 
but of the numerous regulations, more easily under- 
stood, than defined, which are known to be of real 
consequence in the intercourse of social life. As 
the common interest and feeling require, that these 
be observed, habitual inattention to them never 
passes with impunity. Should the interest of oth- 
ers be to you a matter of indifference, it will soon 
be rendered evident, that yours is so to them* 
Should you by a supercilious deportment show con- 
tempt for their esteem, they will not long want op- 

6 
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portunities of conrmcmg you of the evils, resulting 
from the want of it 

Society has agreed upon certain modes of cmli- 
tj, agreeably to which social intercourse shall be 
maintained. £ven these, so far as they comport 
with strict morality, are not to be violated. No- 
thing is more deservedly an object of ridicule, than 
the affectation of him, who would, on the ne^ect of 
these, establish a claim to superior intellects. 

The many restrictions, of which I am speaking, 
whether they relate to moral behaviour or not, 
have, to all intents and purposes, the nature of lawsT: 
penalties are afiixed to their violation, and are usual- 
ly exacted with rigorous punctuality. 

If a young man be inattentive to study, or busi- 
ness, lives without method and without an object, 
the penalty, which he incurs, consists in not making 
acquisitions, valuable to himself, and in not obtaining 
the confidence of others. If he be dissipated, he 
will suffer punishment, in the loss, not only of pro- 
perty and health ; but of the estimation of those, 
whose patronage is necessary to his elevation in life. 
If he be thoughtless, or given to exaggerations in 
speech ; or if he exhibit temerity in judgment or 
action, he will experience punishment in the supe- 
rior credit, which is allowed to the opinions and 
representations of those, who speak and act with 
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greater caution. It is vam to set at defiance 
those with whom you are, ie very day, convensant ; 
and whose opinion or feelings will be the ground of 
that treatment, which you receive from them. Nor 
do these remarks apply exclusively to the early part 
of life. Even if your future success correspond 
with our highest wishes, you will still find, that 
though many are dependant on you, you are like- 
wise dependant on many. This would be true un- 
der any form of goremment on earth: under that 
popular establishment, which we enjoy, it is em« 
phatically sa 

What then, you may ask, is really independence 
of character ? I answer, It consists in an habitual de- 
termination of the mind to regard objects according 
to their value : in making the best use of our oii^n 
intellects for the discovery of truth and duty, and in 
a resolute conformity to these, when made known. 
While it rejects a servile imitation of others ; it 
does by no means require a contempt for their sen- 
timents or example. Nothing can be more incon- 
sistent with an kidependent spirit, than to profess 
conviction, where you do not feel it : or to say, that 
you now perceive the falseness of former opinions, 
when you are only convinced, that present interest 
jrequires you to renounce them. To act agreeably to 
the dictates of reason aiKi conscience,, though present 
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adraatage or the popular sentiment be on the other 
Stde, is to maintain the h^. character of a rational 
being : to act mider the impulse of apjpetite^ hlonipi 
tempt of reason and future interest, midemaUy ibh 
plies the most degradii^ senrilude* 

In connexion with these remarks, I cannot ftAw 
bear to si^ggest, that the term indepmidmt is ney w 
more abused, than when apjdied to the duellist. To 
defend this practice on the ground of moral fitoeae 
will hardly be attempted* There is a glaring disproi 
portiw between the punishment $$iUnd€df %Dd the 
crime alleged. But under certain circumstances it 
is said, if a. man do not either ^ye er accept a ehal^ 
lenge, he loses his honour, that is, his popularit)r« 
Now, fflippose this pers<m were a little .more unfortm 
nate than he is ; mid liyed Bmoog those, with whom 4t 
was unpopular to pay we's debts, or to fulfil a prom* 
ise, how can he be assured, that he would not n^.- 
lect both on the same principle^ on which he justices 
an action, far more criminal than such neglect 

But if you re<}uire examples of true magnsoumity, 
-#*<xmduct, which coyers its authors with real, un- 
^bdu% glory, they may be obt^ed in lar^ mUnber 
from the sacred yolume ; such was the conduct of 
him, whose mental and persmal accomf^hments 
had, in spite of eyery impediment, placed him in dm 
high confidence of Pharaoh's chief captam ; and 
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wh<s nrluIeaUnring Maandislinieirts aoid bright pr60« 
ptets wwe on cme 6ide,--^tegrity, disgrace, and 
dai^er, on the ^theri nobl;^ exdaumed, Ano can t ifo 
/lUi ^«af wiekedneBs^ tmd sin against God f Such 
was the conduct of the first advocates of chru^iamtyf 
who, when forbidden by the rulem of the Jewish 
GJrarch to priBEch in the name of Jesus, answered^ 
Whether it be right in the sight of Qod^ to hearken 
am to you, more than vnio Ood^juige ye. Such was 
the conduct of those noble Jews, who were raised 
from the condition of captives to {H*eside over ;the 
ILffairs of the province of Babjfoa When called io 
make their election between^ a phblic act of iddatry^ 
HI which thousands were engaged, and immediate 
death in its most terrifying form, thej answered 
without even requirii^ time to deliberate. If it he sa^ 
our Godj wham we serve^ is able io deliver us /torn tht 
burning fiery fimace^ emd he will deliver us out tf 
Mine hdndj O king. But ifnot^ be it known unto thee:, 
we wiU not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden im* 
age, which thou hiast set up. Proofs of an independ^ 
ent spirit, more noble than these, can neither be 
found in the history of ^he world, nor even painted , 
to the imagination. With such characters, would 
you compare the spirit of a duellist, the epirit of a 
selS-murderer, or the spirit of him, who sets at de* 
fiance wholesome kws and moral restraints ? Can 
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you see the least resemUance between him, yrho 
sacrifices reputation and life' to moral fitness and^the 
will of Grod, and him, who in contempt of both, 
makes similar sacrifices either to his own passions, 
or to the ap{dause of those, who think as little, and 
act as rashly, as himself? If there be true dignity 
on earth, it is found in the character of him, whose 
heart is the seat of true piety. He is ei^e^aged <m 
the same side with his Maker, and recehres his best 
enjojrments from the same sources. Nor is it possi- 
ble, that these should fail, while the inunutabiUty of 
God remains. The security and independence of 
no creature is equal to theirs, to whom the Almighty 
has said. Because I live^ ye shaU live also. 

There is no occasion, cm which independence of 
mind is more indispensable, than in the forming of 
religious opinions. As neither the greatest 'antiqui- 
ty, nor the highest human authority, can make that 
a scripture doctrine, which the scriptures disown ; 
so, if a proposition be sanctioned by these writings, 
the greatest ingenuity, the broadest niirth, or the 
most poignant wit, will neither annihilate its truth, 
nor diminish its value. If Christianity be a revela- 
tion, it is a revelation of somethix^. Had not that 
which it reveals, been of high import, divine wis- 
dom would not ImVe resorted to such extraordinary 
expedients to make it known. As Jesus Christ came 
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to bear witness to the.truthy it caiuiot be a matter of 
indifference, either that. you deny what he taught, 
or believe, as under the sanction of his authority, 
that to which he gave no countenance. You are 
boiuid, by a diligent, impartial, and devout investi- 
gation of scripture, to ascertain its leading senti- 
ments, and the terms, on which human offenders 
may obtain absolution and eternal life. You are 
bound to this, because you are intelligent beings, and 
beloi^ to that species, for whom the instructions and 
blessings of Christianity were intended, and will soon 
partake in that eternal retribution, which it reveals. 
You are bound to this because correct views of in- 
spired truth have the happiest tendency to preserve 
you amidst allurements, to secure present usefulness 
and permanent reputation. In regard to them, we 
may use the language of the king of Israel ; Bind 
them continually about thine heart, and tie them about 
thy neck. When thou goest, they shall lead thee ; when 
thou steepest, they shall keep thee ; when thou wakest, 
they shall talk with thee. For the commandmmt is a 
lamp, and the law is light ; and reproofs of instruction 
are the way of life. 

And now, may God Almighty, whose munificence 
has enabled your parents to give you, at thk early 
age, the means of instruction, and by whose good 
providence, you have been preserved to rejoice with 
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them in the aoenes and exercises of this dofy-r-gite 
directicMi to your fotore life, grant a prosperons i£»ae 
to ereiy just undertaking, purify your hearts by h^ 
wwd and spirit, — ^plaee underneath you, in the hour 
of death, the arms of his mercy^ — and grant you a 
place among those, who Iwt the apptarh^ and htng" 
dom ofJeius ChrUU 
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DELITERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1811. 

Young Crenthmen^ 

We DOW experience emotions, not dissimilar to 
those, which were felt by your parents, when, to 
form a connexion with this seminary, you retired 
from their presence and tuitioa . They could not 
contemplate, without anxiety, your removal from 
them at. a season, when youth rendered you peculiar* 
ly sensible to temptation, andyour powers of resist- 
ance had: not been sufficiently tried. At present, 
though your ability to maintam a correct,, moral de- 
portment is increased by acquired knowledge, and 
additi<Hial years ; the extent of your responsibility is, 

by these very advantages, enlarged Having more 

7 
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bdonxhtioDf you bare, by cooiequeiice, more power 
9od iofliieDce, eitber to improTe cr abuse^ 

Instead of a general repetitton of those cautions 
and moral precepts, jMdk bave so firequendy bees 
ghren, I would direct your attmtion to a sii^ 
|Hrmciple^ the inftieDce of which is universal; but 
peculiarly strong on persons m early life ; I mean the 
love of praise. 

To know, in what mannerrthb ]Hrinciple is to b6 
treated, it is necessary to ascertain its nature. If it 
is morally good^ it is by all means to be cherished ; 
if morally bad, it must be exterminated. But if it 
is neither the one, nor the other, it. may be regulat* 
ed according to its utility. 

I remark in the first place, that the love of praise 
is not morally good. It is common, in some degree, 
to men of all characters, abd by no means propor* 
ticmate to the state of moral feelings^ The man, 
most habituated to deep practical views of christian 
morality, has a breadt, far less agitated by the de^ 
sire of human applause, than the youthful, adventure 
ous warrior, of whose calculatk)n the matter of duty 
and virtue makes no pari Now, if the love of 
praise is, in itself, mcu^ly good, the stroE^er it is, 
the more, other thii^ beii^ equal, will there be of 
moral goodness : or, if it is the restdt of moral good- 
ness, when it is strongest, the heart must of necessity 
be most virtuous. 



9esade8» if this priad^e were, ki stnctMss of 
speech, yirbious, thero covXd be no duger in n^ 
f^iqgouTBeiTes.t^ its tiifluence* JBut, that there 
woidd, m dokig.tliis, be the highest degree of daii- 
ger, can be dou^bod by no one, wbo reflects on those 
fqplendid characters, whether in ancient of modem 
times, ^ HJiose niliJig passicm W9^ the lust of praise.'' 
To per8<»is, thus impeded by ambiticHi, the Roman 
Satiric attribate^ the ML of his coantry ; 

*<^— Patriata tamen obrait oUm 
(Maria paucomm, e^ hndfis titqUquA cqpida.'' 

But you will probably be told, that these exorbitan* 
cies proceed from the excess of a Tk*tuous principle. 
By virtuous principle must be meant, either vir^ 
tue itself or something distinct from it. If the lat- 
ter, that ^, if the l6ve of praise be somethmg dis^- 
tmct from virtue, it is precisely what I am endear* 
puring to inculcate. But if by virtuous principle be 
meant virtue itself the assertion is, that moral evil 
proceeds froin an excess of moral goodness. Now, 
moral goodness comsists in ccmformity to the require- 
ments of our Creator. It is, therefore, just as ab- 
surd to tell of excess in virtue, as to speak of ex- 
cess in the straightness of a line. It is just as ab- 
surd, to say, that exorbitancies can arise from the. 
excess of virtue, as to say, that two lines may coin- 
cide so precisely, as not to coincide at all. 
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But, if the love of praise be not yirtuQ^s, you 
are ready to ask iAe\ with some ardour, whether 
it be vicious ? I answer, it is neither the one nor 
tho' other ; but is to be ranked among those 
native propensities of the human mind, which have ' 
in themselves no moral character, such as the*so» 
cial, parental, and filial affections, and the love of hap- 
piness. Were the principle, of which I am speak- 
ing, criminal in itself, appeals would not have been 
so frequently made to it, in the sacred scriptures. 
Jl good name is rather to be ehoseuj than great ri(^ ; 
and loving fivour J rather than silver and gold* Thenij 
that honour me, / mil honour : but they^ who despise 
ffie, shaU be lightly esteemed. 

If the love of praise be not a moral quality, it is 
to be cherished, governed, or exterminated, as the 
efiects, resulting from it, are favourable or injurious 
to the Virtue and peace of society. That much use is 
made of the principle, in all governments, from that 
of a private family to that of an empire, cannot be 
questioned. The first law, made known to a child, 
is the will of his parents'; and the sanction of this law 
is their approbation or displeasure. If this appro- 
bation Were never expressed ; or, what is, in effect, 
the same thing, if the child had no regard to their 
opinion, it requires not a moments reflection^ to be 
convinced, that the habit9 of childhood would be 
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fer less correct, than they are at present; and that 
the relation between parents and chfldren would be 
iar less interesting and de^ghtfiil. 

In * civil goyernments the loye of praise is dis- 
tinctly recognised ; and dishonour is considered a 
punishment, no less than amercement, or bodily mu- 
tilation. Regard to character supersedes the ne- 
cessity of an indefinite multiplication of statutes and 
punishments. And, in respect to external decency 
and ccMTectness, it is a substitute for moral principle, 
poor indeed, but decidedly more effectual, than any 
other. 

The influence, which it has on youth, who asso- 
ciate for literary or scientific purposes, is dearly 
perceired, and is felt, perhaps, in a greater or less 
de^ee, in every exercise* 

By those, who condemn all appeals to the prin* 
eiple, of which we are speaking, it will be said by 
way of objection, that a sense of duty ought to su- 
persede the necessity of all other motives ; and, 
that when we appeal to the love of praise, we do 
but strengthen and inflame a principle, which is ac- 
knowledged to. produce, on many occasions, the most 
dangprous effect8.T-It is readily conceded, that a 
sense' of dmty,— a regard to the divine law,. ought to 
be the predominating motive of every action; and 
that no actions, originating from other motives, will, 
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at the 6iial dedbion, receive either rewaid or aqpfro^ 
bation. If all men were what they ought to be^ 
and were not, as they doubtless are, in a state dL 
moral degradation, other motives, perhaps, than a 
sense of duty, would not be necessaiy^ either td 
stimulate or restrain. But if a great propcotic^ of 
mankind are destitute of this inward affibction fqr 
virtue, this love of duty for its own siJc^ and yet 
there are no other propensities, which may lawfully 
be resorted to, aU government, all- re8t]:aintS| ^od. 
successful persuasion, are clearly at an end» {n* 
deed, human laws, sanctioned, as they are by, tem:^ 
poral penalties, which bring into action either self 
love, or the love of character, must, on this suppo- 
8iti<»i, be abrogated, as having an immoral tendency. 
But what would the objector say to divine laws, the 
most of which are sancticffied by the rewards and 
punishments of a future life, and some of them by 
advantages or evils, to be enjoyed or suffered in th^ 
present? But especially, what would he say to 
those many addresses in scripture, which are es^ 
pressly directed to the love of reputation and the 
fear of shame ? Two of these passs^ges have been 
already mentioned ; in addition to which^ we o^ht 
notice our Saviour's caution to his dispijJes, not to 
obtrude themselves into elevated places, lest th^ 
should receive public dishonour; but to choose. 
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father the loweM seat i in which case, any altera* 
tibn, that might be proposed, would be noticed to 
iheir adrahtage. 

But though the authority, now adduced, is para* 
m6unt to all others, and perfectly decisive, it may 
not be amiss to observe, in answer to those, who 
would extirpate the lore of praise, because it some- 
times grows into a criminal and desolating ambition, 
that, on the same principle, the social and parental 
affebtioifi must be eradicated; for they too inay be 
so far indulged, as to countervail the most imperious 
dictates of morality. 

We come to this conclusion, that the love of 
praise is not to be extirpated ; but forever to be 
Aept subordinate to the glory of God, and the in- 
terests of his empire* 

When, therefore, we hear Cicefo professing a 
regai'd for ^ the consenting praise of all honest men, 
^ s(nd the incorrupt testimony of those, who can judge 
^ of etcellent merit,'' we find nothing to condemn. 
^ It is not beneath a man of the greatest dignity and 
** wisdom," says the profound Edwards, ^ to value the 
** wis^ and just esteem of others, however inferior 
'^ to him. The contrary, instead of being an expres- 
^ sion of greatness of mind, would show a haughty ' 
^ 8^ mean spirit." 

But when we hear this same Roman Orator 
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dedaring, that ^ there is not an instance of a man^s 
^ exerting himself ever with praise and virtue in thd 
^ dangers of his country, who was not drawn to it 
«by the hopes of glory, and porteri^," meaning 
hereby the apprahaiidn of posterity, we cannot fai 
to perceive, that talents, the most surprisiBg and 
various, and under the highest posnUe cidtivatioiip 
are inadequate to discover, without celestial lighl, 
the only true and solid ground of moral duty : and 
to apjJy to the most eid^htened amon^ the hea* 
then moralists, the words of the poet, 

^ — ^Tkato major famae sitis, est qnam 
Virtutb ; qtiii enim virtatem amplectilur ipMm, 
Prsmia si tollas.'^ 

The love of reputation will contribute to cor- 
rectness of morals, so long as the latter is in good 
repute. And, considering how much the under- 
standings of all men approve what is right, and how 
much it is for the interest even of the vicious, that 
others should act with int^rity and good faith, it is 
hardly to be presumed, that virtuous deportment 
will ever be generaUy, or extensively disreputable. 
A comprehensive regard to the opinions of men; 
especially in countries, where Christianity is taught 
with tolerable clearness, will always, therefore, it 
may be presumed, tend in a greater or less degree, 
to promote regularity of life. 
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-. I am speaking, you will obsenre, of coiidiict 
txtemaUjf correct and virtuous. But even in regard 
to this, the uorestrakied lore of popularity may lead 
to eoDsequencesy most to be deprecated* For, 
though it is true, that maukiod in general^ however 
vicious, do not approve vice in others, it may be 
your misfortune to associate with miany individuals^ 
whose pa^ioDs, prejudices, w interest will lead 
ikem to praise what is wrong, and condemn what is 
right You may reside in jdaces, where, not indeed 
the great principles of mors^ty are denied^ and 
their opposites applauded ; but where many cus- 
toms, inccmsistent with christian morals are support- 
ed by universal suffrage. And, though the consent- 
ing opinion of enlightened and good men of various 
i^es and countries can hardly be supposed errcmeous, 
on practical subjects ; the opinions of individual good 
men are by no means an infallible guide. They 
n^ay so connect their own interest and that of their 
party, with the great interests of probity and truth, 
as to suppose whatever is favourable- to the one, 
cannot fail/ eventually, of advancing the other. 

It is evident, therefore, that were you aUowed 
to javkB extermd correctness your ultimate object, 
the love of character, though a valuable auxiliary, 
would not secure you from danger. How much 

less, when it is considered, that in th^ divine estima- 

8 
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tH»v 70^ int^ntkxis qnd dispoekjop art the ixij 
measure of good or 31 desert. . . 

Should yoU) as youi doubtlefs wjU, fifk mmy ooca* 
sioDs^ b# m danger ojf Tiola&jg cpnscienoe by the 
sacrifice Qf duty to. human api^ause, resort instant* 
ly for aid to reason and revealed truth: set before 
yourselves the immutalMlity of th^ divine, diariister 
and Uw; consider whether retrospection op the 
praise of mortals wil^ silence a cQnscience^.whH^b 
imminent death has rendered tumultuous; and 
irhether those^ who have been, for many.centucifss, 
suflferii^ a retribution, are now consoled by reflecfr 
iqg on the splendour or popularity of their crimes. 

To seek reputation, not jfor its oifrn s^konibut fat 
the bepevolent purpose ^f rendering greater services 
to God and your country^ is un<|iie8tionahIy an act 
of virtue«. To this your obligations are as solemn 
and poiit^erfal, as to aziy other duty of benevoleiy^ 
or piety. L|et me remidd you, that reputation is a« 
jdant, delicate in its nature, and by no means. rapid 
jn its growth. It will not shoot up like the gourde 
which shaded the prophet's head ; but,, like that 
same goiird, it may perish in a n^ht. 

To secure solid and endless glory, a [Hiaciple 
of moral rectitude is indispensable, in this there 
is vigour, unifcnrmity, and duration* It vari^ not 
with human opimcus. It is the same, whether it 
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appear in the beggar or the piinee ; in the man of 
rustic or cultivated manners. It is the same in de^ 
sertB and in crowed dties^-^in the camp and the 
pulpit, the work-shop aod the forum. It is the 
same, whether cm the earth beneath, or in the 
heavens above^ If there are, in the extreme parts 
of the universe, intelligent beii^s, whom God views 
with approbation, they are influenced by the same 
principle, which governs virtuous men. No matter, 
what forms they possess. No matter, how many 
suns or systeftis lie between them, they belong to 
the same family :-^there is an essential uniformity 
in their characters, and their motives, in their ob- 
jects of love and aversion. 

mie princi{Je, of which I am speaking, whether it 
be called benevolence, the love of order, fitness, or 
rectitude, is law hot only to all dependaM virtuous 
beings, but to their divine Sovereign. Under its iiih 
fluence he exerts hk intelligence and power. It is 
this alone, which renders his own character lovely. 
Young Gentlemen, — ^To urge your attention to 
reli^on, and to the scenes of an openii^ eternity, is 
a duty, which I owe to your parents and to you. 
At this anniversary, there are circumstances, which 
would render the omiesion pecidiarly criminal. The 
grave has been recently opened to receive one from 
your number.* He, who would have shared, with 
* Lewis Page of Readfield, 
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SEUVERED AT TOB COlOIERCSBiaSNT ilf 1812. 

Young Centkmenj 

It has been long since remarked, hy one, whose 
discernment has never been called in question, that 
^ the constitution of human creatures is such, that 
^ th^ are capable of becoming qualified for states 
^ of life, for which they were once wholly unqualifi-f 
^ ed.'' The human mind, no less than the body, is 
susceptible of great changes, from the circumstan- 
ces, in which it is placed, and from the attention 
and culture, which it receives* It is on these well 
known facts, that the whole system of education is 
founded ; and, in proportion as this susceptibility of 
change in the human mind, is greater or less, is the 
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importance of educatioD decreased or suigmented ; 
and m j)r<^)ortkm to oar belief of the alteratiooi 
which may be produced^ either in the direction or 
strength of the different mental qualities^ wiH be our 
cheerfulness and ardour in their cultiratioa 

The youth, who is e^ily persuaded, that he has 
received from nature a treacherous memory, esteems 
as Ihiitless, all endeavours to cherish or invigorate 
that powen If he finds in his fancy neither exuber- 
ance nor vivacity, despairing of eminence in any de- 
partment in literature, in which imagination is re- 
quired, he concludes that if success oi any kind 
awaits him, it is to be met in those studies, in which 
the intellects dre alone employed. If he finds, in 
relation to those sciences, in which numbers and 
quantities are concerned, less readiness, than is dis- 
played by others oMiis own standing, he concludes, 
that the kind of talents, necessary for a mathemati- 
cian has been denied him, and either abandons 
studies of this nature, or pursues them with hope- 
less . indifference. For young gentlemen, who* are 
either commencii^ or dosing a collegiate life, it is, 
therefore, a matter of much importance to have 
just ideas, as to the command, which the mind has 
over its own powers.; and not to attribute, to its 
original constitution, that, whioh is the fair result of 
circumstances and h^bit. 
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There is no facultj, perhape, vrfaidi m thd^t 
to be bestowed with greater inequality, than mem- 
ory. And though I am far from assertii^, that this 
is distributed to all men in equal portions, a little 
attenticm to your own mtellectual habits, or to those 
of other persons, w31 convince you, that the power 
of treasuring up facts and bringii^ them into use, is 
less the gift of nature, than the result of mental dis- 
cipline. It is not uncommon to find individuals, 
whose memories are astonishingly tenacious of par- 
ticular facts, but whose ability to retain general 
knowledge dt>es not exceed the ordmary kind« Now,' 
it is incredible, that the memoiy should originally 
possess an aptness for retaining one particular de« 
scription of ideas rather than another. He, who can 
treasure up anecdotes, and hare them forever at 
hand, when wanted, will be able, with the same fa- 
cili^^ to remember dates in chronology, facts in his- 
tory, and proportions in geometry, whenever these 
subjects, whether by e£fort or casualty, become 
equally famQiar or interestmg. For a similar rear 
son, he, who is able to write or to understand a well 
d%ested treatise on commerce, or politics, should 
never complain, that nature has denied him the pow- 
er of understanding disquisitions in mathematics or 
ontology. At the present time iiideed, it maybe 

far more difficult for him to fix his attention on 
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dome of these subjects,'than on others ; and his suo 
cess in the inyeBtigation of them will be proportion^ 
ate* But this difficulty results, it may be^ from 
habits, which took their rise from education, or oth- 
er circumstances, foreign to the original structure dF 
the mind* Whenever a subject is connected with 
ideas of advantage or self complacency, we give it 
a cordial welcome,x however frequent may be its 
recurrence ; . and &e greatest advances will -doubt- 
less be made in those studies, which give us most 
pleasure. If that employment, to which you have, 
at present, the greatest inclination, is likely to be as 
advantageous to the public, to your friends, and to 
yourselves, as a different pursuit, there is no reason, 
why it should not be adopted. The effort, requisite 
to produce a change in your present taste is, in 
that case, unnecessary. The attention, implied in 
such efibrt, would be better employed or those 
studiesy which are the object of yom* choice.- But, 
if your situation or connexions be such, as to render, 
a particular institution of life decidedly more advan-* 
tageous and suitable, than another, you need not be 
deterred from pursuing it, though your present taste 
should lead in a different direction:* for, as this 
propensity is probably a matter of your own crea- 
tion, or the Result of circumstances, by a change in 
the latter, united to your own efforts, it may be an- 
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<ilh3ated But, whaterer may be yow profesBioD, 
reoieinber, that the cultiyation of your mental pow- 
ers, is a solemn duty, which you owe to Him, by 
whom they were bestowed. He has not left it to 
your option, whether to make the most, or the leaat 
of them. He requires you to do the former. And 
permit me to assure you, that the habits, whether 
of indolence or study, which you commence on lead- 
ing this seminary, will have no ipcopaiderable effect 
on your future characters. 

• From the .early age, at which you hare complet- 
ed the usual course, of college studies, you may im- 
agine, that no matierial injury would arise from spend- 
ing a few years, either in idleness, or, what is little 
better^ in 4ight reading, directed to no particular ob- 
ject. Be cs^utious how you indulge such an opinioa 
A few years, especially at your age, is a valuable 
part of human life. To waste these in mental ^inac- 
4^011 would be the worst kind of prodigality. In ad- 
dition, to this, habits of systematical application 
could not afterwards be resumed without great ef- 
fort and resolution. > 
By reflecting on what is past, you may take 
encouragement, concerning the future. From the 
knowledge, which you hare acquired in four years, 
estimate the acquisitions, which are possible to 
you in. ten, twenty, or thirty. Besides, your intel- 
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Itctual po^vrers being mora matwed and better dmcir 
{dined, you will be able to arrange your ideas with 
greater metho4-*to judge with more accuracy of 
what you read^-eiid to select with mere discretion 
what ought to be retained 

As- there is^ belocging to the human mind, a 
variety oipow^rs^ and these bestowed by our Crei^ 
tor, we may be assured, that they are well adapted 
to each other ; and, of course, while Me is cultirated, 
the rest should by no means be n^leeted. This 
would be domg a kind of violence to our natures ;~- 
it woidd be to disarrange that order, and to disturb 
that proportion, which unerring wisdom has institute 
ed. If there is mie of these powers, whether 
memory, judgment, famy, or imagination, whidi you 
suppose to be at present feebler, than the rest, w»* 
dom requires, that fay more than ordinary attention 
to it, you endeavour to remedy the present defect 
If the fneaM>rjf retain with difficulty, store it with 
those ideas oidy, which are worth preserving. En^ 
deavoor to render these as interest!!^, as pokiUe; 
and frequently recal them to the mind. Associate 
things difficult to be retained, widi those, which you 
are in no dai^r of forgetting, that the recurrence 
of the one may be accompanied by the return of 
the other. 

If you desire to add strength and acumen io 



your judgfnent^ h^ ftt pakis to fiequira dear and 
distmct ideas of die objects, cone^^riHi^ wlack k 
is to be eihplojred. Minutety obserrie dl circnm- 
lAteices^ wUeh fthMid inftienee your cxmdusioiL In 
this way, the artificer, the merchant, the physician^ 
and the minerslc^t, acquire, m their respectire 
departments, an mccaney of judging^ which, to otb* 
el*s, has the appearance of intuitioa 

Nor are the fancy and imagination less subject to 
humto control, or less sdsOeptible of imjM'ovement, 
than other powers of the raind. If you accustom 
yourselves to trace the analogies, which a particular 
object bears to others, whenever you have occasasa 
to discoiyrse or to write concttnmg this object, these 
analogies will present thema^es by tiie power of 
associaticHi, and will afford you ao q>pQrtunity of 
formii^ such images, as miqf" aerve either for illi» 
tration or ornament It will t^ much to increase^ 
both the vigour and correctness of your imagination, 
oceasions^y to peruse, with attention, staodaxd works 
in poetry, whether of Grecian, Roman, or British 
origin. Such perusal, as it is necessary to the higbt 
est improvement of your mental powers, becomes a 
matter, not of convenience only, but of obligation. 

I have made these remarks with the greater 
confidence both of then* correctness and utility, sup 
ported, as many of them are, by an author^ to whom 
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yov have .been raoentfy atteiidiiig ; aa author, whpee 
unassunuog manner^ wonderful peiBpicaeity, profound 
knowledge of. his subject, and elegance,. perhaps I 
might say, p^fection of style, has giyen charm and 
farilliancy even to the subject of metaphysics. 

If jonir literary character ,depends so much on 
circumstances, and your own efforts, you will not 
doubt, that in regard to your moral character, these 
are equally important. For both these reasons, be 
cautious with whom you associate. Cultivate the 
society of men of Imowledgdj and men of principle. 
Choose rajther to. be with those, whose intellectual 
and moral acquirements exceed your own, than with 
those, from whom you have nothing to.leara There 
cannot be conceived a more depraved ambition, than 
that of being chieftain of a clan, composed of the 
ignorant, disorderly, and profligate. The sentiment, 
^^ Better to reign in HeU^ than serve in Heaven^'* is 
fit only for that being, to whom it has been attri- 
buted by the poet. It is sufficient honour for a 
young, gentleman, and such he ought to esteem it, 
to be admitted to the society of literary and virtu- 
ous men. In conversation with such, or with othei^, 
give your own opinicm but sparingly ;. and never on 
subjects, with which you are unacquainted ;*^Ieast of 
all should it be done in language, positive or assum- 
ii^ To retract an erroneous opinion modestly ex- 
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, pressed, w31 give yoa little or no mortification. But 
to ae&3iowIeclge an error, which you haye boldly as- 
^ierted, will cdist you a painful effort ; and yoiir post- 
tiveness will excite, according tothe temper of your 
opponent, either pity, contempt, or irritation. 

Some persons consider it, as a point of honour to 
defend every sentiment^ which they advance, howev- 
er hastily formed, or how little soever they are con- 
versant with the subject, to which it relates. Nothing 
can more clearly indicate both the want of talents and 
want of integrity. If you are conscious of possessing 
talents, you will not fear their being called in ques- 
tion, either because you are unable to show that to 
be true, which is not so; or because another per* 
son, who has attended to a subject, more than your- 
self, understands it better. 

I could not be justified in closing this address, 
without introducing the subject of ybiir relations to 
God and a future state. 

It seems, at present, to be a well established 
opinion in philosophy, that there is no other connex- 
ion between cause and effect, than coincidence of 
time : that all motion, whether in celestial, animal, 
or vegetable bodies, is not to be attributed to any 
power, inherent in matter, but to an immediate, di- 
vine agency. The bearing, which the doctrine has 
upon religion, is most important. The Divinity is 
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not only around you, bat id immediatel j operatii^ 
tlirougliottt your whole amoaal system. His agendy 
was not more direct^ when he said^ La theia be Ughtf 
md thmre wis HgM; or wbmi Jesus eidanaed, La:> 
oruS) came/arthj than it now is in the beatii^ of your 
ptilse^ the motion of your Iknbs, or the expansion of 
your lungs. In the most emphatical sense, is it 
true, that in Him loe Uve^ and move, and have our be* 
ing. With the same emphasis may we pronounce^ 
that He workah aU thdngs according to the counsel ^ 
hie oum wilL 

Now, if the divine care is not, for a moment, 
intermitted in regard to the {dants of the field, or 
the trees of the forest ;~-if Deity interests himself 
in the minutest parts of your animal system, is it 
possible to imagine him indifferent to your char- 
acter, and moral feelings ? Those notices of God, 
which every object in nature is constantly presenting, 
will therefore be forever troublesome to a mind, 
CMscious of hostility to his moral attributes. To 
the good man, on the contrary, all the objects of 
nature afford pledges of security and eternal life, 
as they indicate the care and agency of a friend, 
omniscient and almighty. 

^^The meanest flowVet of the vale. 
The simplest note, that swells the gale, 
The common son, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.^' 
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So Ceur, as you either oppose, or neglect religion^ you 
are at warfare with reasoB, with moral feeliogs, and 
with God. 

The moment you desenre the name of Christiani, 
this conflict terminatea, your heart and intellects 
are reconciled, and you hare identified your interest 
with that of your Maker. < 

Young Gentlemen,— I wish for each of you a 
character, formed on the principles of Christianity. 
I wish for each one of you as much wealth, and 
influence, and honour, as are consistent with your 
highest moral elevation, and with your final enjoy- 
ment of that crown, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall confer on his saints, at the day of his 
appearing. 
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ADDRESS, 



DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1813. 



^^«e 



Young Gentlemen^ 

From receiving the h<»iour8, to which, bjr jojur 
habits and proficiency in science, you are now enti- 
tled, I will detain you but a short time, by those 
observations, which have occurred to me, on harmo- 
ny of character. 

Whatever be the deisign in painting or poetry, 
whether to excite emotions of gloominess or joy, we 
expect to find, and are dissatisfied at not finding 
such objects, . and such combinations, as, either by 
their nature, or by the connexion, in which they 
stand, contribute to the intended efiect. I^ in the 
group of objects thus collected, any are found of 
discordant qualities ; if, in a scene, designed to pro- 
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duce joy^ mf objects are mtennixed, tmd&og to ex* 
cite grief or gloominess ; or if, in a scene, des^gn^ 
to excite the latter emotions, we discorer any thing 
gay or ludicrous, the discovery never faiK not only 
to obstruct the general eflSM^t, but likewise to pro- 
duce paia 

These remarks are introduced, for tl^ purpose 
of illustrating those, in wluch we are more inter*- 
este4* 

As the general beauty of the natural world ccni- 
sists much in that variety^ which is constituted by 
objects^ adapted to different purposes ; so the faeaur 
ty and happiness of civil society depend, ip no smaQ 
degree, on that variety of character, which is the 
result of differwt pursuitsi. or of havii^ m y»y^ dil- 
&rent objects. And as beauty in paintii^ architeo* 
ture, or pqetry^ in natural or artificial scenery, con* 
aists much in the parts being so foraie^ and adjust* 
ed, as to contribute to that general «fiect, which is 
the apparent object of the work } so the beraty of a 
particular character is greatly heighteQed, when aS 
its parts are discovered to be subservient to that ob*« 
ject, whose .acoc»8^hment is intended* Pi^ssions 
or employmrata in life, whose imaiediate objects 
are very diflferent, may, notwithstandii^^ in an equal 
degree, contribute both to individual and public hap- 
piness* 
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In the elactioiv which ycm make^ it is not per* 
nittedto oonaolt your owii» mneh hsB jwr tempo» 
nti advanta^ exduMvely* Not onljr dirine wMomf 
hA uninapiMd j^UloBophy has taught us, that we ara 
aot bomlbr oarselyesy but that, as all the firaita of 
the earth are produced ior the sake of man, so are 
man created for each other. In a matter ao impor* 
tant as the choice of a profeasioQ, on which your fu* 
ture cast of character and atandiog in society wffl 
greatly depend^ your best judgment is to be deliberp 
ately em]doyed. But when- a choice is thus made ; 
«~when you hare deterinimd on that mstitation of 
fife, in which, you bdlieire, can be beat answered 
the great purpose, for which life was given^-— to that 
let your efib^ your studies, and your habits be ao» 
commodated. I know, indeed, that to some fa¥om> 
ed individuals. Heaven has been pleased to impart 
mteliectual powers, so rich and rarious, as to enaUe 
them to beocuie well versed in the science of differ* 
ent professions, and to acquire, in addition to this, an 
extensive aequaintance with most of those subjects, 
which are open to human investigation. To them 
may be applied the prake, latdy bestowed on a 
-British statesman,^ There s^ not a subject presented 
to him, evencasuiAy, in which his abflity is not cpiv-. 
^icuotts.^^ 

But persons of this description are so uncom- 
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moD, and when they do appear, are so marked out 
for their high destioatioDi, that men of usual, or 
even very respectable talents, are wholly witb« 
out excuse for uustakiiy themselves to be of thii 
number. The rays of ordinary genius falling in^ 
tensely on one point, will make some impression ; 
whereas, if difiiised over, a large surface, they wiU 
scarcely be felt. If^ therefore, you deternune ona 
profession, determine at the same time, to make the 
most of your talents in that profession. 

I do not advise you thus, because in the course 
here presaribed, ambitioo is most sure tobegratifiedi 
though such unquestionably is the fact.; but because 
I am persuaded, that generally speaking, the inter- 
ests of society are best promoted, wh^n individual 
attention is much directed to individual, objects. If, 
for example, the happiness of those around you will 
be advanced by your cultivating the healbg art,' it 
will still more be advanced, if, in that art, yon be- 
come skilful If duty requires you to become a 
counsellor or advocate, it requires you to - qualify 
yourself for giving good counsel, and fw mdkifig an 
able defence. 

If duty directs you to be a soldier, it likewise di- 
rects you to cultivate not only personal courage, but 
a systematic acquaintance with the science of war. 
And if you have reason to believe, that the divkie 
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Author of our most holy religion requires yoa to un- 
fold its doctrines and enforce its precepts, can you 
doubt the obligation Ijfing on you to do this, in the 
most inteiieating', judiciow, and powerful manner ? It 
is, indeed, almost a contradiction to allow, that any 
profession contributes to the yirtue and happiness of 
met], unless we, at the same time, allow, that emi- 
neUce in suth professions, would, in a higher degree, 
tfccomjAiBh this object. It is, without question, your 
duty to cultirate all the powers of the human mind, 
and not only to retain, but augment those general 
acquirements, which you have already made. What 
I wish to inculcate is, the in^rtanoe of l»*ingii]g all 
these to b^r upon that iiistitutkm of life, which, on 
tekifig an enlightened view of your own powers, and 
the wants of society, jrou shall deliberately and con- 
scientiously choose. 

To effect this, that is, to render your present 
,and filture acquisitions tributary to one leading ob- 
ject, w31 be easy, just in proportion to the interest 
a(nd ardour, which. that object excites. By airdent 
aild intense application to a subject, you obtain a 
knowledge, not only of its more obrious, but of its 
.more remote relaticMis ; and, when aiiy thing is rep- 
resented either to the eye, the ear, or the under- 
standing, which may have eveh a slight bearing on 
such a subject, the mind w31 seize upon it, with in- 
credible facility and readiness. 



But it may titBl be asked, whatber the gnat 
desigD of etir euteBce, whieh is to seeiire our own 
happinesB and to promote that of othera^ can -be 
as weU answered by devoting the nund to one ol» 
ject, as by Priding it amcog many. 

As to the first, viz. pergonal enjoyment, to fi|' 
as it depends on the kind of pursuit, I appeal td 
you, whether those who are strongly attached te 
their profession, or to any particular departments m 
science, do not appear to be more happy oh that 
very account 

As to the second, that is, the happiness of <>fb- 
ers, the case is still more dear. Eminence In a pro- 
fession n important, we have seen, for the same 
reason, which renders the profession important. If 
the interests of society require one, they likewise 
require the other. And that eminence is to be at- 
tained only by ccmoenti^tiBg the mind, csises of ex« 
traordinary genius being excej^ed, is too obvious to 
need proot And further, as to making discdverieB 
in science, or flliistrating them, these are generdfy 
the result of attention, directed to a particular 
object, or department But if the discovefy be 
made, it is immaterial, whether by one person, 
•or twenty, as it is henceforwa!rd held amoi^ sci^ 
tific men, as common p*operty, and its appUca- 
tion to the purposes of life becomes general. In 
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&ie, if the common arts of life Br4 earned to a 
greater perlaetion bya diviaioD of. labour^ than if 
ererj man should undertake to fabricate for himself^ 
faia utensife, dothing, and furniture ; and if the £(»> 
mer be more farourable than the latter to the hap> 
pite98 of human society, it undraiably follows, as a 
general troth, that those, who embrace any cme of 
what are called the learned professions, will, by 
assiduous attention to it, best discharge the debt, 
which they owe to ihe public. 

Nor need you be under any apprehension lest 
the method here prescribed, should ccmtract the 
mind, by confining its powers. For the more ar- 
dently, and thoroughly you study a profession, the 
more numerous wiU its relations appear, and th^ 
greater, by consequence, will be the number of ob* 
jects, which, may be rendered subserrient to it. 

. I would, by no means, encourage you to form ro^ 
mantic or extravagant expectations. But there is 
no propriety in a young man's aimizig at a point of 
excellence, to which persons of his condition and tal- 
ents have not usually attained ; because the best 
use is seldom made of all the powers, .which are 
givea An elevated stand, constantly in view, will 
stimulate to corresponding efforts. ^ To the exag* 
^ gerated conception of eloquence, which perpetually 

** revolved in the mind of Cicero," I use the words 

11 
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of an anthor, with mriiom jm are aU famafer, 
^ to that idea, which haimted his thoughts, of oli* 
*^quid titimemum infinitumquer we are iodebted for 
^ same of ihe moat sfJeiidiil ^splays of human ge» 
^mus; and it is probaUe, that something of the 
^same kind has been felt bj ererj man, who has 
^ risen much abore the level of humanity, either in 
^speculation or action*^' 

In addition to the preceding remarks, I would 
obserre, that different shades of character, are form- 
ed not only by different professions, but likewise by 
diflferent ^^ces and situations in life ; and though 
the nrfes of morality are the same to all m^ there 
are certain things of minor c(Hisideration, in regari 
to which, precisely the same deportment is not in alt 
men equally proper. That, whidi in one diaracter 
passes without any just animadversion, would not in 
another be thought either prudent or decoroos.^ At^ 
tention to times, (^aces, and drcumstances is as e&* 
sential to that harmony of character, without wfaiek 
BO person, whether in ccmspicuous or obscure life^ 
can accomplish all that good, which is placed within 
his power. Your obligatioo, therefore, to regard 
decency and propriety, even in respect to actions, m 
themselves indifferent, becomes in this view of the 
matter strictly moral. So thought St Piaul, who 
mculcates on his disciples whalseeoer things are of 
^od report 
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Bat, though it is mtaUe^ that there should be, in 
this life, a diTorsitj in huaiaii piursuits, and the dis- 
tinct parcels of chairaGter» so to speak, .shoidd be 
eeleoted and arraj^gsd, m such a manner, as to pro- 
duce a consistent and umform whdie, the particular 
Kharaeters, thus produced, are to be made strictly 
mhs^rvient to a mom graeral gbjut; I mean the 
gloij of Grod, and the hapinnessand virtue of sian- 
ldnd« 

labuildii^a palace or a ten^e, die rarious parts 
ere ass^ped to different hands ; the immediate ohr 
ject is to finish that part, which is allotted toeach* 
But, the ultioaate and grand design beii^ to complete 
the edifice, each part becomes important no othei^ 
wiaei than as it contributes to the strei^th, symme* 
try, BSD^ beauty of the whole. The oUigations of 
man as a ratimml and free agent, are, in no degree, 
ck)pendant on his office, his rank, or employment 
Particular actions become duties according to the 
irariikies of hunwoi life; but, as to moral feelings, as 
to the endj which men are bound to pinrsue, rel^on^ 
whether' nabiral or revealed, admits no diversky. 
It is the same to him, whose brow is encoded by 
Aie diadem, and to him, who roams the forest, and 
seeks shelter amcmg its rocks and caverns, it is the 
same to him, who commands armies, and him, wboi 
to use tl^ language of a christian poet, 
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Tbe sacramental, bos^ of God> elect^ . 
Whether your lires be spent in action or study, ycm 
owe them to God, and to .those interests of idrtue^ 
and order, which. are now protectfsd, and wiU.he 
finally secured, by the perfections of his nature. 
Hannoi>y of character will never; be perfect, nor 
very ext^wive, until there.be a fixed,, moral priioh 
ciple; a cordial, as well as intellectual assent to 
tjie christian religion. Determine not to vidate^the 
principles of reason and yirtue. WhateTcr olgects 
appear themselres to your judgment,, as permanent- 
ly valuable, let them be pursued with inflexible re.- 
solutioiv Dispel that nust^which^ gives unnatural 
JMgnitttde to thii^> present, and prevents any.dis^. 
tinct vision of that which ja future. The present 
^iU soon. be. past, and the future will be present. 

* As by retiring from iacademic waiUs,and (i?esentr 
ing yourselves some what more conspicuously in the 
view of society, your .sphere of action will be edit- 
ed, permU me to.iiemind you, that the period will 
soon arrive, when you will be introduced to scenes 
vastly more important and extensive. 

Though the term of human pobation is so short, 
that, on earth we scarcely commence our being, yet, 
even in this state, we form a character, to. which 
eternity itself will but give eidargemesif, and dura** 
baity. 
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In your progi%8B through life, jon are permitted 

toxfaerish: hople, but are natallowed'to make pre» 

sumptuous calculations on dhe years to come. In the 

premature death of an instructer,* bd whose whole 

deportment^ religi<m shed' a lustre, mtld^'and clear, 

and foc^ficent; to Whose memory friendship > has, 

this day, delighted to briog her copious oflferi^gq, we 

hav'e had a pabfid comment on the words of ioftp- 

TBiti6i^\Thou destroyest the hope of man. But as 

^believers in rdrialed religion, as disciples of Htm^ 

who is the resurrection and the life^ we are enbCNir* 

aged to direct our eyes to the Hill of Zion, on which 

grows neither the yew nor the ^press, 

Ybm^ Gentlemen,— We wish to see, in your 
characters, all those qualities, which are essential to 
our natures, mingled and softened, inyigorated or- 
restrained by the potent influence of christian piety. 
Be kind and affectionate without weakness; humble 
without servility ; and prudent without duplicity and 
artifice. Maintain an independent spirit and unsul- 
lied integrity, without offensive and boisterous man- 
ners. Discharge your duty to society without being 
contaminated by its vices* Cultivate a temper uni- 
formly cheerful, resulting from reflection, and not 
from the want of it ; a cheerfulness, produced by 

♦ Frederic Southgate, A. B. Tutor, who died May 20, 1812. 
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a firm confidence in the wisdoni) benefic^ice, and 
-activity of that power, by whkh the universe is 
governed. Recc^nise this power in eveiy occur- 
rence, and not less m the fading of a lea^ than in 
the fall of an empire/* Commence and maintain a 
life of christian virtue, and rest assured, that, what- 
ever chaises may await you on earth, and whatever 
untried scenes may be presented in that state, which 
is now invisible, neither deaths nor lifi^nor ibings 
presentj nor things to eome^ nor hn^^ nor d^th^ 
shM separate you/irom the hot of God. 



ADDRESS. 



MBUVB1IS0 AT TRS COMMEITCEBfENT IN 1814» 



Fotn^ Gentlemen, 

In the composition of human beings, we distiok 
guish the body, the intellects, and the heart* The 
ctdtiyation of these, demands our attention in pro* 
portion to their respective importance^ Of bodUff 
powers, agOity and phy^cal strength are the prin- 
cipal, if not the only constituents* By the intellects 
we perceiye, compare, abstract, and form conclu- 
sions* Their province extends to moral, not less 
than to other relations. Moral ideas, together with 
their relations, are as truly objects of intellect, as 
are ideas of number or quantity. Perceiving these 
relations, we discern the reality of duty and the fit* 
ness of actions. But though the obligations of virtue 
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are discerned bjr the understanding, the understand^ 
^ ing 18 not the seat of moral yirtue. There is no 
conceivable state of the intellects, of which we can 
predicate either virtue or vice. Moral dispositions 
or affections are distinct from the understanding ; 
and, in these consist whatever, in accountable beings, 
is worthy of praise or blame. 

On this cBstinction are grounded those few re- 
marks, which the present interesting occasion gives 
me an opportunity of addressing to you, relative to 
that union, which ought ever to be maintamed b^ 
tween piety and good morals on the one hand, and 
Uteraiure and science on the other. Mind, however 
capacious, if perverted, does not raise its possessor, 
so much above brute animals, as it leaves hkn infe- 
rior to the man of moral goodness. 

So loi^ as the moral character is debased^ I 
know hot whether it is desiraUe,- that the intel- 
lects should be improved. Knowledge gives power, 
which V3 injurious or beneficent, acoordi^ to the 
manner, m which it is used. Physical streogth will 
be dangerous, if guided by brute impulse; but io* 
finitely more so, if under the ^direction of intelleds 
perverted. Grive to the tiger human sagacity, and, 
after havii^ desolated the forest, he will invade the 
habitations of men, and ierni a wilderness for him- 
self in the midst of rich plantations or populous 
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tkies* Give to Leviathan intellects^ proportiomte 
to his bodily powers, and navies will no longer dare 
to traverse^ the ocean 

But you may ask^ whether^ reason does not apr 
plaud virtue ; and whether; the latter will not. be 
cherkhed^in proportion as the former is improved? 
I answer, that reason does. unquestionably applaud 
virtue ; and, the more the science of ethics is stud- 
ied, and the relations of man examined, the mo^e 
clearly will appear the reality and strength of those 
4>bliga^ns, which bind man to the Author of his 
being. But, particular subjects may be neglected, 
while the intdlectual powers in general are highly 
Goltivated. The use, made of the intellects, will 
depend on the moral character.. If that be corrupt^ 
there will probably be a disincUnaticm to those sub- 
jects, which lead to conclusions, unfolding either the 
turpitude or the ccxisequences of vice. In the char* . 
aeter of a man of study, it is no more .implied, that 
he is versed in the the<Nry of morals, than that he is 
an adept itv botany, mathematics, oac political econo- 
my. Gross ignorance of moral truths is sometimes 
betrayed by those, who, in' many of the walks of 
sdence, have left ordinary men far behind; and the 
obligations and duties of life are not only better dis- 
charged, but as well understood by the unlettered 

cottager, as by some, whose time has been assidu- 
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aufy iavotei to stndy* Wkh the formerf mopafitgr 
may have been. the odi j niliject of mvestigatioiu 
With the other, it may be amoog^ the few, whiob 
have^ been ovesriookedr - 

But, with whatever attention or; raeeess the 
science of virtue may have been expk»^ the reali* 
^ B a £atinct object; and between the two ^r# 
fi no necessary or invariable connexionr Most evi* 
dently, therefore, you are not to takb it for grwtlMlr 
that the heart is mdioratii^, because the memory 
may be str^th^ied^ the powers ef discemmeiifc 
rendered more acute, and the imagination «iivened 
The Greeks and Romus gave to the human inte^ 
tect, perhaps, as h^ a pdish^ as it id capable d 
wceivix^. But, if we inquire for a^ pure moralityy 
we are referred* to the Scythians, or back to the 
lime^ when Saturn himself had not kssumed the 
4 visage of manhood. Those very periods, in whioh 
Mterary tastie was^ refined even to lastidiousnessr 
were distinguished hj moral insensibility, and by 
multiplied acts of atrocious cruelty, not less* than by 
Mcentiousness, the most uidimited and the most dis* 
gustingw Many among the celebrated relicks^ of 
antiquity, it is weU knonisi,. are monuments* at obm 
of the ci^ivated talents, and mord degradiLtion <^ 
their authors and their age. Even philosophic^ 
studies, which, more than all others, m^t beel^» 
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fttAtA to rabdue ih^ pasfiioM aal nd^tm did^ iff ^ 
daritM of the hearty hay* been taond inadequate 
4o «li8 dbgectt You ivill not 4eani. temperance <»f 
Arce$ilatts or Laeidad^ nor th^oontenpt of pleasure 
ieam Arktipptti^. • . ... 

• It being certaki, that the eidthrationof the intet 
leiettted powers does 4iot necessarily imfdy. rirtud, 
aither in principle mr practice, I request you to look 
^tentirely. at the ditfevent effi^&ta oq chril society, 
pradfueed by literature and seienee, as they are eon^ 
Jboned or not with sentim^ts of religioti. ' To whom 
h the oause of social order and human happiQess 
«ioei indebtedyr^to sueh philoBophere' $3 Boidai^er, 
C!ordorcet, and Dupdis, or to Locke, Newton, and 
Sir William J<me«?> None ef these distii^ished 
eharaeter^ lived without efieot. The kiiueuce of 
iheop OMmple audwiitii^ has been^ diseorered in 
families: — ^it has been felt in deliberate assembliei^. 
by nationB,. and l^the whole cifilifised world. In 
iregaxd to the latter, thek? wondered powers wei% 
employed eitlier ^»ctly-w mdirectly to establish 
those greaA principles, vfhmik lie at the foundation of 
r^igion^ both uatiird^ and remedied Whether they 
iiiTestagated the fews of mind oT' of matter, they 
considered them, as originatkig with ^n intelligent 
fjawgi«!)», df whott existence and agency they di^ 
^»)¥eKd new eridieiioe^ in prcfMNrtion, as they passefl 



beywd Ifae boundiries, by whkhhmtsak kiKmledgs 
had been prerioyBljr ciieuiiKcribed In the yictOi> 
' lieBy which they gaifted orer ignoraoee aad error, 
they dsdfeated their richest- spoib to the Author of 
nature, ^ the knowledge and veneration, of whom,'* 
Jays Mr. Locke, ^ is the chief end of all our 
^ thoughts, and the proper buMoess of all our um- 
^deiBtandii^'^ 

It is surprising, with what &dlity, we mi^ 
almost every subject tributary to that, with winch 
our minis are most deeply impressed. Who wvnrid 
expect to find the truths of revelatiw, corrcd>orated 
by the stofij of Heathen Mythology, or by reseaidih 
es into the history of the modem Qriei^alB? - Yet I 
need not repeat the name of that flhstrious sohbla^ 
and statesman, who, through such a medtum, ^ saw 
^thestarof Christ in the Bant, Taod fell doum to 
^ worship him*'' 

But atheistic j^osophevs have been even move 
assiduous in prc^Mtgating infidelity, than chrisitian phi- 
losophers to establish and diffuse. religioL ^ They 
^ who do not love religicxi," says Mr. Burke, ^hate 
*^ iU The rebels to God perfectly abhw the Auf 
^ thor of their being. He never presents himself 
^ to their thoughts, but to menaoe aind alarm them. 
^ They cannot strike^ the sun out of heasrco: but 
^ they are able to rai^e a 8moiddera% smoke, that ob- 
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Mscures liim from their omk eye&V WithlbeM 
ifeeUiigs, their oppositioD to Christianity can hardly 
he expected to restrain itself^ whatever be the ob- 
ject, on wl»ch they write. Whether their literaiy 
labours are directed to metaphysics, history, oor 
natural philoeophy, occafibns are dexterously im^ 
proved, of infusii^ doubte oato the reader, or of di- 
minishing his practical sense of the Tsdiie of revela* 
J&^^ For this purpose, both the surface and the 
bowels of the earth have been exjdored : the very 
tfiffjhxity of celestial motion has: been. adduced to 
prove. it. the result of no desigmng agent; and iffii» 
^ous men have endeavoured to persuade us, that 
i^yeikinthe path of Jhe Zodiac, there is a shming 
host, ready marshalled to contend with the Al- 
m^hty. 

If you have any doubts of the effects, resultii^ 
frpm talents and science, unconnected with moral 
aecAunmits and feelings, coqsider what has rendered 
.the European continent, for. the. last twenty years, 
ft scene of miseiy, revolution, and 'war. Men of de- 
praved character, possesskig that inflmnce,' which 
strong powers, science^ and an enterprising, restless 
jten^r seldom fail to bestow^ difiused over Europe 
that spirit of atheistti and misrule, which h^ strew- 
jtd with mighty nans :tbe Purest part of the globe. 
-The.fiw winds have, indeed, stritm -on the great 
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dt^ . and thoog^ the tempest k bushed, and the 
ifin^ges jtra now suhsiding, we behold, on a wideljr 
extended dcq^n, the iiragmeDts of scattered puries^ 
and maiqr human beings stnigg^iiig betweeo life^^md 
deat^ \ 

i^psreot ran osalec ini^oigiie ratte 

Anna Tinim, tabulaoq; e^ Troiagazs f^ niidaa[» . 

The same effects in a proportionate degree, wtt 
be prpdnced, wli^rever the understando^ is eidt^ 
Yated, and the fruits of the heart are permitted t# 
flhootup in the wildness of nature* -What infideb 
<if. uncommon powers have accomplished in «h# 
conrts of prince% or in the mass of a^nation, others 
of ordinarfr. growth may achieTe in 4hefr ^wni^sini* 
ty or village. 

I have been led to make these remasks,*ibr the 
sake of {dacmg in a strong light the importance of 
combining literary with mcMral impMv^ment; and 
from no apprehension, that any, to whom I speafc^ 
Bre inclmed to speculatiye iiifidelity. But the etand* 
ing, which, your education w31 gir$ you in soeietjv 
will place it in your power toaid themterests of 
Tirtue or Wee, in other methods, than either directly 
defendir^ or opposii^ the christian rdigion. TlieM 
interests will be aflfected fay the greater or less 
solemnity, with which you treat the snl^ts . of 
of religbn in general, — ^the regard, which you man- 
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iSmt tar its kislitatioiiB^tlie' attttrtioiv oir ae|^edf^ 
witfa which joa treat ite profesMrs and adyoeales} 
Imt especially bj your sdnsibflity to those monJ r&- 
tftraints, which it imposes on homaii codduct^ 

There is. another point of yieWf m whidi th^ 
importance of tmiting religion with joar studies^ wiH 
hie forther appareiit A Tery elegant and perspiob' 
eiotis inqunfer into the philosophy df nund, has men- 
tioned amtii^ the advantages derived" from the 
heading of fictitious narratives, ^ that by exhibitions 
^ of characters a little elevated above the cmmnon 
^standard, they have a tendency to cultivate the 
^ taste in life; to quicken our disgust at what is 
^mean or o&hsive, and to form the mind insensibly 
^ to elegance and d^nity**^ Now, if it tends to piK 
nfy and elevate the mind, to contemplate fictitious 
representations of human excellence, to how much 
greater extent, as well as more certainly and constant^ 
ly, wiU^ the simiar effect be produced by the habitual 
contemplation of ad ever present and immotaUe 
God l-^-a character, which, to use the language of a 
fiving' author, ^borrows splendour from all, that is 
^fafir, subordinates to itself all, that is great, and sits 
*^ enthroned oik the' riches of the universe.*^ 

Nor oi:^ht it to escape your notice, that the 
strongest motives to cultivate both the intellectual 
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and moral powers, are imroWed m the belief that we 
shall exist,* and become immortal beyond the grave* 
If you, who now po6se»B the powers and execate 
the fimctions of intelli^nt agents, are, by the next 
feVer or the next casualty to be extii^uished for- 
eyery— jf there be nothing in you, which the fire 
cannot consume, nor the worm devour, there is, 
indeed, less excitement to laborious study. . Fol- 
who would take much pains to trim a taper, which 
shines but for a moment, and can never beiightod 
again? But, if mind is capable of endless progres- 
sion in knowledge, — endless approximations to the 
Supreme Intelligence, — if^ihthem^t of unrenutting 
success, objects of new intierest will forever be pre- 
sented, what prospects ?3re opened to the view of 
man ! what strong inducements to application and 
research I 

Few scenes of more solemn interest, I think, are 
ever exhibited on earth, than that, which is' pre- 
sented m* the last moments of a profligate man, 
possessing learning and talents. It is an obvious 
dictate of reason, not less than of revelation, that 
men are accauntabk' Jhr what Aeyhave. In these 
circumstances, his mind recognises two sources of 
alarm. It contemplates the thiiigs, which have 
been done, and those, which have been omitted. In 
that large sphere, in which minds of this description 
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.we designed to move, it Bods nothiog, oa which ta 
repose with pleasure. . Neither hy precept not 
example hare the duties of morality and the ^em- 
futjr of rehgicm been enforced AU that influence^ 
which he might have had on the sid^ of order, and 
virtue, and piety, has received an opposite direction. 
In the contemplations of those around him, ideas of 
a bx morality, of talents^ and erudition, have been 
most unhap^nly associated. Many, who respected 
4iim for the latter qualities, have been consoled unr 
der the lashes of conscience^ md confirmed in vice, 
by the authority of his example. For the evil done, 
and the good neglected, he is now required to ac- 
count before the Eternal I. 

Young Gentlemen, — ^A very few years will now 
£x the character, which you are to sustain through 
life. Those, further advanced in age, are often 
surprised at the rapidity, with which the habits and 
feelings of the coUegian are exchanged for those of 
the citizen. We witness young men, taking leave 
of the places of their education, and, if habits of 
•regularity and diligence are formed, we are soon re- 
minded of our own progress in years,, by recQgni3ing 
tthem in the pulpit, at the bar, or on the bench. 
The blossoms are scarcely fallen, before the fruit is 
seen swelling into ripeness. 

13 
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in tills ftddresa I have had oocasioii to obMinr»» 
tluKt the mind is enlarged and ekTmted by the ioa^ 
bituaL contemplation of an object, so fuH of spfendoiir 
and mjesty, as the Sa(»eme Beiog« But the eflfect 
hereby prodoced, is less important on the inteUee* 
tual powers, than on the Iwart. On your moral re» 
semUance to Him depends, not only your use&dness 
in life, but your security or ruin tfaroi^h all the pe- 
riods of unmeasured duration. Towards Him let 
your views be habituafly directed, with reverence, 
humility, and hope. 

To establish an intercourse between heaven and 
earth, and to diffiise over this world, something 
of that light, which encircles the divme majesty, 
ffte Word was madefle^ anddwdt€$Mng mm : they 
bdiM kisglorjf^ the ^orj/j as ofAe only b^otten Son 
ofGodyJuU of grace and truth. You cannot duly 
appreciate this religion, even as a system of duties 
and motives, without contemplatii^ that palpal^ 
gloom, which had, for ages, enshroaded the world. 
But I will not, on this occasion, repeat remarks, 
which your course of educaticm has rendered fami- 
liar. My object is less to ecdogize ^ristianity, dian 
to leave on your minds a practical sense of the ccxi- 
nexion, which it has with your p^tce, your honour, 
and salvation. In the spirit of this hdy religion, 
and relying on the atonement and intercession of its 
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Author, may you, miidBt all the chains of human 
afiairs, but especially at the present interesting mo* 
Hent, prefer to Heaven the poet's prayer. 

^ Father of light and life ! Thou Good Supreme ! 
O teach me what is good! Teach me Thyself! 
Saire me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
fVom every low pursuit ! And feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never fading b)iss !^^ 



ADDRESS, 



IMSLIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1815. 



^SHteiS^ 



Young Gentlemen^ 

In all those parts of the universey which are 
subject to homan remark, we recognise the effects 
of diYine legishtticML That there are certain laws, 
agreeably to which all changes in the material world 
are effected, is acknowledged by atheists; the ish 
ccmsistency of admittii^ laws without a lawgiver 
notwithstanding. It is no more denied by the infi- 
del, than by the religious philosopher, that similar 
causes uniformly produce similar results. 

If Deity has suffered no particle of matter, 
however worthless, to exist, uncontrolled by laws, it 
will hardly be questioned, that inlell^nt beings 
have some kind of designation; in other words, that 
the object of their existence will be answered by 
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their preceding m a particular coarse, and frustrat- 
ed skould they pursue the opposite. Gravitatioa 
k not more a law to material objects^ than yirtoe k 
to all beings, who are capable of it. 

I know not that the pcwetd occasi<» can be 
better, improved, than by addressing you on the iim 
mutable, independent nature of moral obligation; ot 
of that virtue, which results firom a compliance with 
it " Morality,'* to use the words of an aUe writer, 
^ is fixed on an immoveaUle basis, and appears not 
*^ to be, in any sense, factitious, or the arbitrary pro- 
^ducticm of any power, human or divine ; but equal- 
^ ly everlasting and necessa^ry with all truth and reft* 
^fion.** 

When it k asierted, that mwaltty is not tha 
production of any pbwtor, hiiman dr divine, we do 
not deny, that those perscms reason eonclusrrafy, as 
Weill a^ reverently, who infer the rectitude of a 
measure from the faict of ito having bemi adopted 
by Deity J— 4)ecause, being previously assured of hb 
vonl perfections; that is, of his infinite attaebivent 
to the eternal rules of truth, goodness, aiid justice^ 
.we condttde with unwavering/ confidence that no 
particular act of his can violate these rules, ia 
this however, itig by oo means implied, that ^ 
fitandard of moral rectittide is factitious, er depend- 
ant on the will of any being whatever. The rei^ 
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tide . of ftdioDS. does not depend on their proceeding 
firott one beii^ or. another ; but on then* coinddence 
with the immutable principles of yirtue. Almost all 
men thinks with good reason, that they speak honour* 
ably of the. Supreme Being, when they say, that all 
his measures are taken because they are right Now 
this language implies, that there is, independent of 
nU wili, such a thing as right and wroi^ If I say 
of the yemal forest, it is green, or of the sun, it is bh 
mimomjl assert nothk^, unless I affii some ideas to 
those epithets. 

The immutable principles of morality necessarfly 
result, we belleye, from the nature of things, and 
fr<Hn the relation, which they have one to another* 
Ad Qod is the author of all things, the rekttiw^ 
sdbsiatiiig between them, may be considered, as de» 
pending on Him. But, wfafle objects continue, in all 
respects, as they are, no change can be produced 
in their relations. A figure, winch is now a square^ 
may be tunied into a circle. But, while it continues 
a square, it must have the relations of such a figure^ 
Now, it is just as absurd to ascribe to Deity the 
power of changii^ vke into virtue, or virtue into 
vice, as to speak of his giving to a globe, so continu* 
ing, the properties and relations of a cube; or to 
speaks his making a whole, which is less than the 
sum of all its parts. 
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So certado it is^ that die reality of mcmd dM^« 
tmiy or the distinctioQ between. virtue and vice, is 
not.the.creatiire of.power^that were we to make 
the most absurd of all suppositioos, yiz. that there 
18 no lotelligent Author of the uDiyerBe^eyea then 
a distinction between right and wrongs and conse- 
quent obligation would still remain. Without inves* 
.tigating our origin, we are found to be in a situatioi^ 
in which, by pursuing certain courses, we may con- 
tribute much both to the happiness of ourselres and 
others; and that, bj following an opposite course, 
we can render both ourselves and them sufficiently 
wretched. Now, were the will of no J^preme 
Being consulted, nor any future retribution aiiticih 
pated, I appeal to your understanding, whether it 
would not be right for a man to live in such a man- 
ner, as to render society regular and tranquil^ and 
lumself and others happy,. rather than to form su^h 
dispositions and habits, as would produce misery m 
his own breast, and diffiise it among those .around 
him? I would ask further, whether such a person, 
perceivii^ one course to be right, and another to be 
wrong, woidd not be under obligation to adopt the 
one and avoid the other ?— whether this obl%ation 
would not be fastened upon him in every connexion, 
which he might form^ and in every stage of life? 

Some actions and feelings are intrinsically, or inde- 
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fiendently olT consequences, wrong. Otiiers «re in 
l&e mamier right No circumstances can make 
malignity right, nor benevolence wrong* No conse* 
quences can render it' fit, that two opposite moral 
characters should, on the whole, be treated alike. 
No supposed utility can i^ender it right for innodence 
f o be oppressed, or crimes rewarded. 

Whatever it is impossible to conceive not to 
Sexist, is said fo exist necessarSy; On this principle 
we prove, ih^t a dlstijocticm in moral actions h neces* 
sary, and therefore immutable«t Fdr, you can no 
more conceive the annihilatiota of this distinction, 
thab the Nonexistence of space or duration. But, 
'when, in addition to this abstract view of the subject, 
We find a Being, in whom moral perfection is actu- 
ally exhibited ;--^a Bemg, in whom the principles of ^ 
virtue are, so to speak, einbcidied ; when this Being 
bursts upon our astonished sight, not only as a pat- 
tem for our imitation, but as a judg^ to dedde' on 
tmr character and destiny, the moral edifice assumes 
a new appearance; it exhibits not only solidity and 
proportion, but splendour and awful sublimity. 

Deity acknowledges the eternal * distinction ber 
tween right and wrong, by making it the basis of 
his own administraticMi. His throne is established in 
righteousness. He proposes it to all created intcUi- 

U 
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gencQB, ' as the criterion, by i^hich 'their characters 
are to be estimated, and his own treatment of thein 
to be regulated 

< I am not insmisible, that the obligations of virtue 
have, by some, been resolved into an affair of expe- 
dience €X utility ;-^and that whatever k usefid, has 
been pronounced, as therefore right 

The nature of virtue is doubtless the same in 
all beings, who . possess it. It would follow, then^ 
from the princijJe just mentioned, that the Almigh- 
tytj and all. creatures, so far as they imitate his moral 
rectitude, hesitate at no means, by which a result, 
finally advantageous can be accoinplished. ' It is 
readily adoiowledged, that the greatest happiness of 
the universe, which can be effected consistently 
with justice to each individual, and the unchangeable 
rules of truth and goodness, is a motive to action^ 
than which, so far as we are able ta judge, nothing 
can be more worthy of the Supreme Being. But, 
that such an object should be pursued independent- 
ly of these limitations ; or, that moral rectitude 
should have no other basis than general utility, is a 
poisition, which surely ought not to be i^eadily adopt- 
ed* Stich principles in morality 'would introduce 
universal uncertainty and distrust No confidence 
could; on this ground, be placed in the promise of 
any being whatever ; as any government, whether 
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Immati^or divine would be justified in deceiving^ nay, 
fifmdd be morally bound to deceive, when greater 
utility might be thereby promoted And beings of 
enlarged views may see that to be usefol, which 
other beings do not Therefore, my not seeing, that 
a deception practised on me wodd be usefid on the 
whole, doesi not prove that it would not, and conse- 
quently that it may not ha{^n. 

But even were it allowed, that all the moral 

perfections of God are absorbed in his regard to 

utility, we. should stfll utterly deny, that creatures 

with powers so limited, and understanding so dark* 

ened as ours, should be able from this principle, to 

infer their duty, or deduce any thing resembling a 

correct series of moral actions. <^ Even men. of the 

^^ soundest and most penetrating understanding,^' says 

an elegant Metaphysician, ^ might frequendy be led 

'' to the perpetration of enormities, if they liad no 

^^ other light to guide them, but what they derived 

^ from their own uncertain anticipations of futurity. 

'' And when we consider how small the number of 

^ such men is, in compariscn of those, whose judg- 

^ ments are perverted by the pr^udices of education^ 

" or their own selfish passions^ it is easy to see what 

^ a scene of anarchy the world would become.'* 

There is, indeed, something palpably absurd in 
the very thought of our being called upon, many 



tinif^ perhi^pB in th* CMne of a tiiigle day, todo* 
cide iqpoR Urn inteMsts K)if the unirene. } — to dbteiy 
mioe .whejtlHir it wiU be moBt coBdudiTe to the. 
hi|f)ina08 o| all orders of beings, who bow exist, or 
nmjr exist hpraafter,. that we shmld observe our 
promises or violate theev^that we should indulge 
our.passicHis er fisstraia them^ Our Creator baa 
not. placed us undec the neoessityof entering into 
secb {hopeless eakulatioBB. He has rendered us« 
capable of persekingt that fraud, cmeltj, oppves# 
sion, and impiety, are essentially wrong; and that 
the opposite qw^ties are^ jndependendj of conse- 
<{uencesy entitled to the approbation and eager pv# 
suit of all rational beings. 

We are notf as has-been bdie ved by most pag^ans, 
whether ancient or modern, seintiUations, struck off 
from the mass of Infinite IiteUigenee^ hereafter to 
be reabsorbed, and thus to lose oib* individual exist-^ 
enoe. We exist as individuals. And though we sus- 
tain, indeed, the most important ^relation to other be<^ 
ing8,vnrtue and viee,rewardandpan]slnient must stS > 
be penH:>nal* We can never be identified with the . 
.muverse, as the fal^ig drops of rain are absorbed 
in theoeean. 

The great principles of reotttade, so deeply in« 
scribed on the human understandbag^^^Hso universally 
acknowledged to-be just, however practically disre- 
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gerded ^r^thesegreat prkicipleB I would i^presenftto 
you, as the onu»y pillar^ <m which is Bupported that 
morsl goTetuieiit^ to whidi sJl mteUigent beings 
owe BufajeetiotL ^ Th^ law,^' it has been obsefvedy' 
^is not the creature of wfll, but necessarjttnd ini'* 
^miitable; not local or teftt|»orarjr^ but of equal ex-^ 
^ tent and antiquity witii the'divine mind} not de- 
^pcndaat on -power, but the guide of all power.'' 
It isy indeed, that same lawv which Jesus Chridt 
came into tha worid to ^nagn^ emdt^ make htm* 
enable: - 

The wordi, youcig gentlemen, not only of your 
chaarocters, but of* your existence, depends en your 
attention to this law. No pesi^e rarerses of coiW 
dxtiSn^-^410 transitiofii, whether in the present, or any 
future state, can render you ufishonoarable, if yoit 
are ^Mcerely attached to it Nor, wh3e n^Iigent 
of k, can present affluence, or success^ or popularity 
make you tndy respectable, nor long esteemed so. 
Bylormg and regarding this, will be formed that 
yiftue of character, which w31 endure throi^ 
he%ht and depth. Not like those sickly jdants, 
which can flouridh only, while there is nothit^ to 
annoy them, it resembles the oak, which brares the 
tempest on the niountain^ top. 

Permit me, on this oceftMn, to impress on yom^ 
nmids, the miverwlity of th^'s law. It is binding on 
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a man, not because he occupies a conspicuous place 
in society^ — not because he has chosen one profes-^ 
sion rather than another,-— nor because he has lived 
in the world sixty years, rather than sixteen : it is 
binding upon him because he is a rational being. It 
16 bindii^ on yot^ because you are such. Neither 
can any change in your circumstances exempt yoii 
from its obligations. It consents to no comprooiise. 
It'yields nothing to the selfishness or the passions of 
men. Do not imagine, therefore, that in ccmse- 
quence of forming new connexions, or of meeting 
new occurrences, the rules of virtue will be either an- 
nihilated or altered. Whatever may be the opinion 
of others, do not readily acknowledge that as in- 
nocent, which you have been in the habit of con- 
templatii^, as base or vicious. 

It will now, be in your power to make more ap- 
parent than heretofore, the side, which you take in 
the great conflict between virtue and vice ; — ^between 
regularity and misrule : and you will, I confidently 
hope, use whatever influence you may acquire, not 
only to suppress the grosser vices, but to honour and 
support religious institutions, and to render efiectual 
every ordinance of man, which has for its object to 
give permanence, ornament, and perfection to the 
social state. That you may be stimulated to attach 
yourselves to the side of order, good morals, and 
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piety, contemplate th^ nature of vice. " It is," saya 
an author already referred to, ^ the only real abject 
^ of censure and blame, and the source of all evils. 
^^ Other evils, such as diseases, poverty, losses, and 
" calumny, affect only what is external ; but they need 
^not disturb our minds^ or do the least injury to what 
.^•"is truly ourselves. But vice pierces, and wounds, 
^' and lays waste ourselves. It hurts not merely the 
♦* body^ the rejmtation, or the^rten^, but the man ; 
^ and plants anguish^ uproar^ and death in the soul it* 
^' self. , Other evils may, in the end, prove benefits 
^ to us, but this is eternally, and unchangeably evil ; 
^'the bane of every heart, into which it enters: 
^ the ruin of all, who do not in time rescue them- 
^ selves from its dominion; and the stmg and misery 
^ in whatever else afflicts us. 

^ 'Tis impossible to conceive what it is to set up 
^^ our own wills against reason and the divine will,--* 
" to violate the order of the world, and depart from 
" that law, which governs all things, and by which 
" the Deity acts. There is no object in nature so 
^monstrous, as a reasonable being defiled with guilt, 
^living in contradiction to the remonstrances of his 
^^ understanding, trampling on the authority of God, 
*^and opposing himself to the obligations of truth 
^ and righteousness*^' 

To repress this disorder, to reclaim the guilty 
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wandeni^ of men,' to reccNicile them to the praici* 
pies of eternal justice^ atid to unite in oae vast com^ 
munity all yirtuous beings, whether of human or an* 
g^ nature, is the great object of the duristian reli^ 
gioD. // h(Uh pleased the Father^ that in Christ off 
Jidness should dwells and by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself, whether they be things in earth, or things in 
heaven. Unite your interests to those of this honoura^- 
ble and vast fratei^tj. Uidess you possess the spirit 
of Christianity, that principle of moral life, by which 
this commnnity is animated, you are, this &y, going 
mishielded into a world, which is unfriendly to rirtue. 
Without the spirit of Christianity, you are now em- 
barking on the ocean of life, without a line, or charts 
or compass;— HUi oceans where you are liable to be 
allured by Sirens, or agitated by boisterous winds. 
But, possessing this, you shall pass, in safety the en- 
chanted shores, and surviye every storm, cheered 
and directed by the star of BetUehem* 

Of the class, which, three years ago, I addressed, 
<m an occasion similar to the present, part of whom 
participate the honours and exercises of this day, 
two,* alas, will return no more. The fresh earth on 
their graves has now been moistened by the tears of 
friendship. Nothing remains for me, but to si^ggest 
to you that rational and pious use, to which, events 
♦ Oeorge Freeman and William Pilabury. 



of ihis nature oi^ht to be improred Let me not 
be accused of throwing a gloom on the cheerful as- 
fect of this . day, by reminding you that you are 
mortaL This is forced upon your recollection, less 
by any remarks of mbe, than by the Providence of 
God» and by the anniversary itself. We wish you, 
indeedy if such be your Creator's good pleasure, 
many years of joyous prosperity* But even one is 
.more than we can promise you ;^ so is a month, 
when we reflect, that, c^ those, who immediately 
. preceded you, one* almost literally descended from 
this stage to the grave! Whatever claims reli- 
gion has upon you^ they are imperious, and demand 
^ to be inunediately satisfied 

«^Taliiaft'^ fidse •ptkS) C&ctmliis <9Uy,fal^^ 
Time, ia Mv(^)ee, behind Mm hides Iu8 wiogs, 
And^eems to creep, decrepit with his age ; 
Behold Atm, whm passed by I What then is seen, 
But his broad pinions, swifter than the winds ? 
And all mankind, in contradiction strong, 
Ruefnl, aghast^ cry oot oki bis career.^' 

* James CargiL 
15 



ADDRESS, 

OELITERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1816» 

Ymmg Gentlemen^ 

' In these remarks, which are doubtlesi the last, 
m which it w31 ever be in mjr power to address 
youy I should hardly be excused, were my object 
any other, than your improrement, either moral or 
in^QectuaL Human powers are given first to be 
cultivated, and then to be used for the great purpose 
of individual and public happiness. In pursuing the 
former of these objects, you have already made 
8ome advancement ; while the latter has scarcely yet 
been presented to you in its foil dimensions, la 
regard to both, it is important to possess a know- 
ledge of the human mind, — an acquaintance with 

intellectual philosophy* To operate successfully on 
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natter, the quafities of matter must be kmwn. 
For a similar reaaoiif if we are endeaTourii^ to 
stfengthen, polishy and direct the Hiiiid^ in relation 
either to ourselves or others, it is necessary to he 
acquainted with its nature and powers, and with 
die mttaner, in which application is to be made to 
it, in order to efiect the change or improremoit 
desired. 

No man studbs, or adopts a course of intelleo- 
tual discipline with so much certainty of advantage, 
as he, who knows most of mind in general^ and the 
particular structure of his own. 

But my object, at present, is not so much to 
illuBtrate and enforce this idea, as to show the talue 
of intelUetual philosophy to persons in public life. 
By puMic life, I mean the condition of every mai^ 
who has extensive iniuence on the morals or o^iif 
ions, the pursuits or happiness, of many around him. 
This* influence, which one perscm has over the 
character and situation of others, is chiefly effect* 
ed through the medium of mind ; it is an influaKe 
on their partialities, their aversions, their determiii 
nations and. habits. I^ therefore, men would e£fect 
much good in society, they must; be weH: acquaarted 
with this medium. So far is it from beii^ tnie, 
either that researdies of this kind are fitted only for 
the recluse; or that the philosophy of mind is un* 
collected with the business and purposes of life. 
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i TheM is no well kiJTcfrnied person I belier^, 
mhoiB not coofvmoed, that mnch is done, in yootli^ 
4owarcb fonning a peramneot character in sufase* 
quent: years. The directioDy which the mind early 
receires, may be either auspicious or unfiDrttinatet 
:bs it respects future mtellectual progress. The 
imjuresnoQs communicated, and the associations of 
ideas, which are formed,wiU have no less influence 
either to improye or corrupt the moral character. 
A knowledge of the human mind is^ therejfere, 
itf primary importance in all, who guide the liters- 
ly inqturies of youth, or who superintend their early 
impressions and moral principles. 

As to intellectual pr<^[ress, there are certab 
truths, wl^h the mind 'more readily receives, than 
others; and, by the aid of whidi these others, are 
more easOy comjnneh^ided and retained. A know^ 
ledge of the human mind* wiU show what, truths 
bekmg to each of the$e classes; and what relations 
jfifierent propositicms, and different sciences have to 
eaidk other. That the order, in which truths are 
jMresented to the^mind^ is of material importance, 
wffl appear, if we eons^er the impossibility of 
readisg.senlences^ without a previous knowle^^ 
of wor^, syllaUes, and letters ;— H>r of imferstand^ 
ing the b^her branches of mathematics, for him^ 
who ha& not been tought the elementB of geometry. 
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The arraiigfBMiit of igroptMitian m Euclid you well 
Jmowt » not a matter of eaaualtj. Thoaey whidi 
precede^ are kid down as the ftooe^ of a paTimeott 
on which you commodiously march, f or wajrd to oth^ 
era, in adranoe. 

The saine method of proceedo^ is re^lsite in 
teadnqgr, not only eveiy branch of natural sciencoi 
but the princijple, of ethic^ and the iloctnoes of 
Christianity. ^lU these are addressed to our isasoik 
They are to be reoeiFed lai eridence. And those 
yppositions^ on each of these subjects, ocght irst te 
be tan^t, which will most faoilitate the inltiodiio 
ti<m of others. 

Birt further, it is necessary, that truth be so^pM# 
sented, as not only to be readSy understood^ but m 
such manner if possible, as to eicite no prejudice. 
Therefore, it ought not to be ethibited in connex- 
ion with any thi^g low, extrayagant, and disgustk^} 
nor OTei^ if it may he ariuded, with any other trathi 
against which stroi^ prejudices are known to exist 
AgreeaUy to tins, it is asserted by an author, weU 
known to you, to be ^ooe of the most essentiftl 
*^ objects of education, by watching orer the im- 
^ pressions, which the mind receives in eaiiy hfe^ 
^to secure it against the influence of. preyailiag 
^ errors; and, as far as possible^ to engage its pre^ 
<* possessions on the side 6f tnith«^' Now^ the ao^ 
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complislimeiit of this object may be expected just 
in proportion, as the human mind is analyzed^ and 
lis diflferaht powers, especially 1ti» principle of ass<H 
ciation, diitinetly known. 

Besides, religion, or what is strictly speUui^, 
denbminated moral charaicter, is, by no means, made 
tip of mtdlectual assent to certain propositioiHU A 
inan can no more be reli^us, than he can be amia* 
He, dbli^ng, or compassionate, merely by the force 
el hk understandtng* ' Religion requires, that the 
wiU, theefiections,.and imagination should haUtually 
obey the dietetes of this presiding power. A know^* 
ledge of these facidties is, therefore, necessary not 
less^ fSdr the mof al or the religious mstrdcter, than for 
those, vtrho ekdte to literary research, or dvect the 
s^entific inquiries of youth. 

According to the definitioQ I have giren, few 
d^0cl*ipti<»B of men can be said to «ct in a capacity 
mope puUio^ ihmck legislators ;-'»those, w1h> form the 
constitutioQ^ or the subsequent lawis of a state. By 
these will be afietted, m e greater or leas degree^ 
the safety, property, and morals of all the individuals 
in ft commtiBiity. Some forms of government, and 
some political mstituticgis are better for seciuriog 
happiness, peace, and virtue, than others^ Now, it 
is obvious, that all forms (tf government and civil esr 
feUishmeBts'are intended to opente upon mind^ — 
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to idineiice and control the conduet bf mtelii^nt 
agents. It is necessary, tberefore, that thej, who 
firame them, should be acquainted with the princ»- 
ples of mind In f<»inii^ dyil establishBaents, a 
knowledge of inteHectual phildsophj is the more 
necessary, as there is a defect in experience. The 
physiolqgist, tai^t by a series of well conducted 
experiments, may be perfectly confident, what wili 
be the result of certain compositions. But, if his 
experiments hare * been heedlessly made :---or if he 
is doubtful, whether his present ingredients are the 
same, or mixed in the same proportions, as on f or-* 
mer oocaskms, the result wiH * be wholly uneertakt 
This kind of unceptainty will attend eyery ifexperi* 
ment, in ^e residt of which kumanehduh imjdied^' 
and will be increased in proportion to* the rmnber of 
mindsi on "ivrMoh such result is dependiog. Now, no 
two nations were ever found, in character and eir^ 
cumstances perfectly alike. And, therefore, though 
experience must be of vast importance to the states- 
man, there is always uncertainty in arguing fironl th6 
condition of one nation to that of anoti^r. Henti 
a'knowle^ of intellectual philosophy isnecesskiy 
to enable him to estimate the diflference, as to result^ 
which will be produced by this diflferenee of cir- 
cumstances 

There are other views of the subject, which 
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TfiD lead to the same opinioii as to the oMxmX'i 
ion between legislation and a knowledge of the hu* 
man mind.. It is the object of every enlightened 
statesman, to make it the interei^ of each to pursue 
that course^ which will advance the public interest 
Nc^, as punishmmt is an evil, designed to coun* 
terbalance the supposed advantage of doing wrong, 
ther idea of punishment ought to be intimately con- 
nected with that of crime* And the more dearly 
this eomiexloii is seen, the less frequently will occur, 
either crimes or punishments. 

That civil establishments should he adapted to 
the nature of man, is necessary alike to their utHity 
a&d duralioa When a government is built on ^no» 
ranee, prejudice, or the interest 4>f a few, as soon as 
the peofde are enlightened, there will be a revolution. 
But if accommodated to the nature and powers of 
man, and founded on the broad principles of justice, 
it will be the more stable, as light increases. 

Nearly the same observations wfll apply to all 
booevdent and moral institutimis. As these are in» 
tended to operate upon mind, they must have thei^ 
foimdation in a knowledge of its pruioifdes. 

Beside^ to the character of an able statesman^ 
it is obvious, that the power both of speakii^ and 
writii^ is necessary. This power implies net only 
16; 
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the possession of a cultivated mifiid, but koowleS^ 
of mind in generaL 

The same knowledge is requisite to a Tight esti- 
mate of eyidence, whether exhibited before deliber- 
ative assemblies, or used in judiciary trials; whether 
relating to historical facts, or the common inter- 
course of life. 

In fine, the possession of inteUects is that,, by 
winch men are chie&y distmguished firom \mAe ani- 
mals; and to the cultivation of these jpowers we 
owe the whole difference between the savage and 
the civil state. From mind originates advancement 
in knowledge, improvement in arts, the blessings 4^ 
government, and all national chains, whether for 
the better or worse. It is, indeed, the vast machine, 
by which the greatest events of the universe ai^e 
brought into existence. If so, it ought to be weU 
understood, that its powers may receive a suitable 
direction. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that for prosecuting 
studies of this kind, all men have peculiar facfiities^ 
To acquire knowledge in various branches of natural 
science, expensive preparatickis are requbite. They 
can be pursued only at particidar plabe^ or at cer- 
taki seasons. For the Utodjr of mind, you need riot» 
like the astronomer, erect an observatory ; nor, with 
the chemist, repair to the furnace, or provide re- 
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torts, aod tests, and solvents; nor with the botanist, 
need jou collect the vegetation of every climate. 
The whole apparatus and subject of examination 
are contained within yourselves. The process is 
for ever going on. Wherever there is thought and 
volition, there is interesting matter for intellectual 
research* 

YoM may ask in this place, whether, by becom- 
ing well versed in the philosophy of mind, a person 
does n(^ acquire a dangerous power ; — ^and whether, 
if Fenelon, Pascal, Bacon, Locke, Addison and Burke 
employed th^eir powers, whether of reasoning or 
eloquence, with intention to enlighten and amend 
their species, others may not, through the same me« 
jdium, assail the morals, and corrupt the heart — 
Unquestionably they may. And so may strex^h and 
soundness of body be employed for purposes of 
violence and terror. Still neither impotence nor 
diseases are objects of desire. 

An enlarged acquaintance with human powers, 
or even the possession of them, is dangerous, when 
directed by no moral principle. Without this, it 
were better to be any thing, than a rational being. 
. Your intellectual powers, let me remind you, will 
survivja the most durable objects of the material 
universe. They will not, like these, wax old, or be 
-impaired by time; nay, the revolutions of eternity 
will jlnit add to their vigour and comprehension; 
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There- wOl be a dearness of perception, corres* 
pondio^ with their eolai^iiient Your relatioo to 
God, the nature of human obligation, and the diflfer*- 
ence between virtoe and rice, will be subjects nei- 
ther of inrestigation nor cavil. The friends of virtue 
will then experience that peace and overflowing joy, 
which arise from an intimate and near view of its 
obligation and good desert, and of the unchangeable 
approbation of its author. The conflict, on the otb* 
er side, which is now maintained in vicious men, 
between reas<xi and inclination, will then become 
intolerable ; when reason shall have acqmred imr 
mortal strength, and vice unchangeable domimon. 

There are two courses, yoimg gentlemen, both 
as it respects intellectual and moral attainments^ 
now presented to your choice ; and in regard to 
which, I pray God, you may feel no hesitation. 

A9 to the powers of intellect^ by neglecting them, 
or by engaging in pursuits, in which they have little 
exercise, you may, and that, perhaps, with msxe 
rapidity, than you imagine, erase from the memory, 
whatever valuable impressicNoi it has received, during 
that course of education, which is now at a dose.*-^ 
You may, on the other hand, consider your present 
acquirements, only as an encouraging commencement 
of a studious life. ^ I have always believed," .says 
the author of letters attribiited to Ganganelli, ^tfaat 
^ the honour of possessing an immortal soul, was the 
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'^ greatest poesiUe glory.'' If you view tUe' ndatter 
in the same Kght, and consider mind^ as an mraluah 
ble deposit, for the preservation and ude of which 
yon are accountable ; — ^tf, with i^tematical assiduity 
you make it more rich, and solid, and brilliant, at the 
end of every year, than it was at the beginriing ;— if 
you form an increasing attachment to bookd and to 
lit«rarr men, the time may arrive, and certainljr wOI 
arrive,if life be prolonged, when you will look back 
on your present acquisitions, as you now reflect on 
the first elements of education. 

As ta moral attainments^ the two courses are 
equally different I consider, that this day, there ia 
formed a crisis in your life and character. From 
this time you may pervert every acquirement and 
every talent, using both to propagate error, and to 
bear down truth, order, and correct manners. Or, 
on the contrary, you may now resolve to use what- 
ever powers you have, or whatever influence you 
may acquire, to discountenance ignorant delusion, 
false |Nrinciples, profligate habits, and impiety, and 
to promote good learning, whatever tends to the 
stability and improvement of society, or to secure 
the immortal interests of man. But, on the present 
occasion, let me urge you to look, not exclusively 
either to respectability of character, or services, 
which society may claim from you. If mind is im- 
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perishaUei you have a perscxial interest at fitake, of 
greater value, than the limited hapfmiess of conunih 
Dities or nations. Christianity opens to you a bound^- 
less prospect It coinddes with en%htened, un- 
Inassed reason, both as to its commands and prohibi- 
tkam. In this religion, you w3i/'find a friend most 
constant and powerfiil, or an enen^, bold, active, and 
unrelenting. It neither professes, nor tolerates neu- 
trality. It now offers you its clear light and its rich 
consolations. May your improvement of the one, 
to you the unlimited possession of the other. 



ADDRESS, 



DEUTERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1817. 

Young Gentlemen^ 

Shouid the present address contain litde moref 
than remarks, which have been frequently made to 
you, during the time of your ccxmexion with college, 
I may still, perhaps, be permitted to hope, that the 
^»ccasion will impart to them a peculiar interest 
Instead of giving you a system of rules and counsels, 
which, did the time, permit, might seem not imsuitable 
to the present crisis, I shall limit myself to a very 
few particulars, rdatire to intellectual imj^roye- 
ment, social, intercourse, and your dutiea as citizens 
and Christians. 

Without denjring what the amdogy of nature 
abundantly suggests; viz. that powers of mind are 
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unequallj bestowed cm men, it is important to ob- 
serve, that the principal difference in the success 
of those, who engage in pursuit of knowledge, may 
be traced to that diversity, in which they possess 
the powers of attention and perseverance. 

Men of ordinary mind%>. when their attention is 
strongly attracted to a particular object, are known 
to acquire knowledge with a rapidity, of which they 
were previously thought incapable. If a man is 
called to defend a favourite opinion in theology, mo- 
rality, or politics, he frequently displays unexpected 
acumen, address, and dexterity. The reason is ob« 
vious. His feelings are roused.. Far from 6ndiii|g 
it laborious to fix his thoughts on the subject, he 
|)eroeives, that they fly to.it, as if by. enchantment 
its shape, so to speak, its constituent parts, its VBr 
lious relations are all minutely discerned* Let the 
mind be as securely fastened to any. other subject, 
and similar wiU be the result. An accurate know- 
ledge of it win be rapidly acquired Nor is such 
a command ^f our thoughts less necessary to the^ret- 
faimVi^, than to the acquisition of knowledge. 

That the power of attention is; not exdusiTOly 
the gift of nature, appears by the case ! how suppof^ 
ed. Iq this instance it is the result of x^asual^. But 
a power, so important, must not be submitted to the 
caprices of such a guide. To every person, who is 
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either cultivating his mind, or using it for the ad* 
vantageof others, it becomes a great desideratum 
to have his thoughts at his own command; that is, 
subject to his own choice bxA direction. 

If a young man at the time of leaving the place 
of his education, has acquired not only a thirst for 
biowledge, but a good command of his attention,-*- 
an ability to fix his thoughts on whatever subject it 
becomes his duty to investigate ; — ^this one acquisi* 
tion is perhaps of greater value, than all the ideas, 
which have been communicated to him oil subjects 
of literature and science. T^or, he, who possesses 
the former, will not long remain destitute of the 
iMter; being prepared to engage, with entire confi-' 
dence of success, in any literary or scientific pur- 
suit 

On the contrary, when a person has formed hab- 
its of inattention ;^^ — ^whenbis thoughts cease to be 
under the xx>ntrol of his will, and his chief labour is, 
not to investigate the subject in hand, but to keep 
his thoughts from deserting it, — Jiot to charge home 
on the enemyibut to prevent his recreant troops 
from flying,— no success can be anticipiated, — ^no vic- 
tories can be won. 

Whenever ^the power of commanding the mind 
b thus lost, the train of its ideas lies at the mercy 
17 
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of casual circuiiistances ; and even tlie active part 
of life differs in nothing froim a waking draamr 
This state of mental disorder, — this intellectual 
desolation is a present judgniert of Almighty God^ 
on such as neglect or abuse those rational powers^ 
which he has graciously bestowed^^^I am perfect^ 
ecAvincedy joiflig gentlemen, that this language is 
scaroely sufficient to represent the detriment, wiiieh 
you must experience^ should you, by the iD manage- 
ment of your minds, suffer them to escape from 
your control. 

Should it be asked^'how this power of attenftkm 
is to be acquired, I answer^ that some portion of* it 
belongs to the human constitution. Erery p^soiv 
who be^ns a course of study, is aUe^ in a grosser or 
less degree, to regulate his own thoughts. The pow* 
er is, therefore, not to be cfeofefl,*but to be strength- 
ened and cherished* And thh is to be dime by use, 
and exercise. All powers, whether of body w 
mind, are, in this way, brought to their hig^iest state 
of improvement. The studies, which most exer* 
else the powers of atteniion,. are, doubtless, peculiar* 
ly calculated to invigorate thode powers. Math&r 
mattes and fnetaphysics have, in this vleti^ distkh 
gulshed claims. Progress in either of these scien- 
ces so obvioudy depends^ oaattention^ that ignorance 
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t>f Ihem 18 known to be the doom of every student, 
who will not be at pains to confine his thoughts. 

But though these stadies are well calcidated 
to procure £or young men the command of their 
thoughts, they are not indispensable to that end Aay 
etudy, an%f occupation, or labour, which serves to fix 
the thoughts, serves to increase the power of com? 
manding thenu 

The study of languagie, is, m this respect, entitled 
to distinct notice. When it is considered, that words 
are signs of things invisible, that is, of ideas ; — ^that, of 
the vast variety of emotions and thoughts, which 
oocur in the human mind, the .^ater part may be 
.«o expressed by wc«ds as. to become intelligible to 
others :-^when it is further considered, that a com- 
parison of different languages serves to prove, that, 
in different ages, and distant nations, similar divisions 
0nd dassifications have been made in the objects of 
human thought; and that a resemblance has been 
iHiagihed between corporeal and mental operations, 
insomuch, that the language of matter has become, 
in many instances, the language of mind ; — ^when it 
is fiirther observed, that not oidy the progress of 
mind, but the forin of civil government, the state of 
the arts, and civilization, in any country or period, 
may be asoertained with considerable accuracy, by 
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the 8tfiictiiM, poverty, or copiouBnesB a£ its Isih 
guage :«-^wheii aU this is perceived, it will not seen 
easy to overrate the sdence of philcdogj,. or to. 
thidc too higUy of its infloeBce in discipliniag Ibe 
mental powers. 

Next to attention^ I woidd recommend persevere 
iog industry. 

It wfll be pardoned, perhaps, if I suggest a 
dodbt, whether the highest degree of a(i{)licatioti, 
of which the mind m capahle, without endai^gcdring 
health, has ever been ascertained by experiooient, 
even at oor best public seminaries. I am led to 
entertain this doubt, by reflecting on the intense 
study, to which many divines and scholars have sub* 
mitted dirough the greater part. of a long life ; and 
from being, on the best authority, informed, that 
there is now practised in some of the Universitiesr 
on the Ean^an continent, a degree of industry^ 
which to US seems almost incredible. 

It cannot easfly be imagined, that there, is any 
thing in the climate of America, more thaa in that 
of England or Germany, which renders study unfi^* 
vourable to health or longevity. 

^oidd I be told of instances^ in which^ not xnij 
health, but life, has been prematurely sacrificed by 
BtudioQs men ; I answer, that these instances, aHow« 
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iB|^ the lai^st edcidation, are exceedu^j few. 
Andy of these few, it is beUeved, that a very small 
prop(»tien are. the necessary eflEbct of study. The 
restate proceed by the want of that attention to 
exercise and regimen, which is perfectly ccxisistent 
with hahits of assiduous apjdicaticm* 

Instead of reiteratbg those exhortations to indua^ 
try, which may have beoome familiar to you, I will 
take the liberty of using the words of Lord Minto, 
in which, a few years since^ he addressed a class at 
Fort Wflliam College, that, Uke you^ were leaving 
the place ef their education. ^ Ply your laboinrs, and 
distmst eyery other means of success. Above all, 
beware of a treacherous confidence in the advantage 
of a supposed superiority of talents, ^hese, Unsup? 
ported by industry will drop you midway ; or peiw 
ha|B you will not have started^ whea the diligent 
traveller will have won the race. Be assmred, tha^ 
in study, application is the first, the second, and ihe 
third virtue ; ap|dicatioD, not per sabum^ not in ca« 
pricious fits, not with ebbs and flows of indolence 
and exertioa Ardent indeed it must be; but uni^ 
form and unabatiiig. Those amoi^ the Grerian 
youth, who aspired at Olympic crowns, would; by 
no means, trust their hopes to the flattering gifts of 
nature, however lavishly endowed ; but soi^t to 
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fix their fertuae^ and seewtt their lilurels, hy Iwg 
mi vigorous Jyreparetions far the GODtesf* 

It 18 not to he imegiiiedy kyirerer, that mdah 
try is raiuable onlj in reiation to literary and sdeii- 
tiiic pursuits. Thoi:^fa I hope, you will zhmmp Im 
students, you are not to be students exdusivdy. Ae- 
tive duties there are, which, on your peril, you BHist 
not neglect In reference to these, as well as oth- 
ers, assidinty is indispensable* Whatever Mm hemA 
findeth to doj do it with Ay wight. 

That attention and perseverance, of uriudi- 1 
hare'beea speaking, will doubtless produce die most 
fayotirable effects, on jo&t powers of juigii^y .wad 
on your deci»<HKu By eidtivating Ae ju%Mient^ 
and deciding deliberateily, you obtain tw^ trnporCunt 
adyantages. DeckiiMs^ thus formed, w3l usuidfy 
be found correct ; they will, therefore, be respected, 
both by others and yourselves. In point of judge- 
ment, men are veiy likely to be estimated accoidii^ 
to real value. His opinions, who is usually foond 
to be in the nght, will seldom be disregarded He 
will, therefore, have a degree of influence iix society, 
to whidi a perscm of feeble judgment, or hasty deci- 
sions, can have no claim. In addition to this, he wiU 
himself have good confidence in those intellectud 
results, to which he arrives. No person should, ia- 
deed, reject good counsel, nor treat contemptuously 
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iho ofJbi&M of fiditar nta MiA he^ who canmt^.iii 
the ereoty be safely guided by hit own ju^pmnti 
miB be in perpetual apf^eheoBioB and doubt* He 
mSA ahn^ be in danger froip the weakoew or 
dkbooesty of nea He oi^ht, tbereioret to coo* 
tract the sphere of his actioiii and thus diminish 
h» responsSxilit j« . 

Nerer aspire at places er emplajrments,, dispro^ 
pcMrtiooate to. your powers. Let it be rather your 
ambition to discharge, with ability, promptness, and 
fidelity^ the duties oi that station in which joa are. 
^his, of itadU will .enaUie. others t6 judge, whether 
aimctfe derated offipe sgvig^ty with safeijandad* 
Mntage, be placed ki your haiuk. fie assured^ that 
a: netless dttsra of elevation and aggrandizementf 
m as .litde consistent with happinesm as it is with 
duty, 

. As to &ir reputatioiv it is^ fer various reasons t^ 
beioarefully dB^bod* No person of correct.feelU 
ingserer was, or ever caa.be indifferent to it Id 
itself dssiraUe, it is that^ without ^which, no. consid* 
.evaUftgoodeaor^beeffeotedyekherfor your friends 
or tha public. High chanacter lor talents is not, » 
deed, wiitihin the, reach.of all men. . But what is 
&r. better, I . mean reputataoa for moral virtue, may 
alike.be obtained by moD of siqierior and ordina* 
ry powers. Tl^is honest teport is that good mme^ 
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^hieb ^olraiMiL'dMlures toth^hkuti ttM fr^ws 

wh a fair diaracttt^ be. not greii%.aibrimd at tna^ 
lorokat filaadtr. fiepuiatkm fbr cdrrect.nKinis^ 
i£ fairfy gainedaiMl well supported^ caonot, in a*n^ 
nient) be witiiered. Tibere is a hoidinesst and "vagif 
our attached to it. Ifitbends, for a:short>tiaic^ 
faelbre the Uaat, it vfSk soon itonme< itv£ormeti^rect 
attitude^ insensibly extending both its roots! and 
its branches. 

. Let yoiiit mannens be o£.siicha kind^asto con* 
ciiiate esteeiiL. : Afmsaa is never innopent in^Ting 
offiBnce^ iirben^ without taf* sacrifice of duty, tnttfav 
or pri^ietyv ^^ nii;^< haare been; avoided. <2tD»^ 
scioas^ that an actmria good, peisana^jtm<aQraetimed 
r^ardiess of the nwmer (^. peribriniDg it, and: an 
to the impression, which it is likely to make <» the 
miada of othera. As if it w»e possible for a man 
to be.ainceraljF deabous of doing gooii^ and at tba 
samBi moment indifferent^ wbether good or. enil 
fliuMddi»ailtifrom;faiaactiaa8K ! . 

.The iirfaniity and cfation, now. mentioned^ Ut 
perfectly conaittent. .with dedsion of ekantcter. 
Were it odierwiae, they could never be matter of 
commendation; .For who. woidd not fdrefer the oak 
with all its soi^hness,. to the willow, £rom which 
nothing ean safely depend. 
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;v lifiB ycm imeteoarte wi^mBOf jam ntmtB myt^ 
tiomtff atflomrti pnidMccvas wdl as th# prbeiplw of 
chnstiankyf requires^ that jisMii^^ artenie tlM 
^urjt iKNT ratum it with 8Br«ritf« WUk jm am 
viavned ;ai8 a auffiorar, othere Iritt take an mteraat in 
jov faroun *Bi^ if jon take ample rarei^ exag^ 
gmate, or Uaaon the oBmc^ which jou have roN 
eeii^ed^ the psblk w91 feel litde oompassioiv h«t 
wdi tnffinr^ youraekf nsf^ jokr wArnury to tetde' the 
affair at your leiaure^ 

Wfafttercor prohmion you may MapecCiraly poiw 
sue, yon.wiU not eaase to be oHeaahera of the state. 
Ab such you are bound to fed for thepMia pros* 
pmrity, and to cheriih an aideot afBgctinB for that 
free constiltiitiony.inider which we have the happi* 
Bess to Ure. The di&t eaB»: betweisn a free and 
an absolitfe government^ does not consist in thi% tiiat 
there is more restraint in the one^thanin the other; 
but ib this rather^ tiiat» in the latter case, rertraint is 
created fay £»r and pl^siodl fdroer-^ the formeri 
by reason and enli^hteBsdmorality* In proportion, 
ikherefore, as you sqd the intessats of aonnd learning-, 
virtue, and piety, you stra^hen^ die only founda- 
tkm, on. which'B xepithlioxaEn be inipported^ 

. But, young gantteassn, yon are not only mMsbeis 
of civil society^ but of a christian nation. Some- 
thing, therefore, you well know^ iar at hazard, meore 

18 
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* Taliiable tktn your own tNipovai istenst^ or frra 
than thtt of the emtammtf. .Whether jw ai^ 
tedate or volatSe^pioui or profane^ odg; iBwct^k weM 
estaUiB hod^ ■€ ret^ektioD fanfl been made firwi tlie 
iinnitttable GOD ; a rerdaticn^ wfaidi^ imder the 
aancticxi of eternal censeqiMKes, neipurefr ev^ aMft 
to be a Christian, and every Christian more , neariy 
to resemUe his master: Because God Juah appointed a 
day^ in ths whidi he irt0 judge theworld in rigftfeou^ 
nes$9 by that man, whom he hath ordained i whereof 
he hath given aeauranee unto aU men, in that he hath 
raised himjrom the dead^ This revelatioi^ with aH 
its features, whether ot mildness or severity, I do 
most affectionately entreat you to receive, revere^ 
and obey; in the fiill persuasion, that he was di- 
vinety inspired, who said, / count all things but loss 
for the excdlency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ, my 
Lord. 

Among the fasdnktmg scenes of this day, it has 
not, I hope, escaped your recollection, that one* of 
those, who took part in the exercises of the last 
commencement, siirvivod that occasion but a few 
months. The fatal dismder, it now appears, had, at 
that time, without exciting alann,^ commenced the 
attack, which ended in victory. A conquest of the 
same kmd must, when Gop pleases, be obtained 
* DaAey Norrfe. 
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inrcf us. Renaember, that nothing in life is so in- 
terestkig5 or certain, as the dose of it Let your 
ispiticipations and purposes be of great extent and 
eompreheBsioD. Let them reach to all the succes- 
iiODs of etemky: let them embrace all that is glo- 
rious b the christian sahvtioa 
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DEUVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1818. 



Yonng GefUkmeUf 

As power and obligation are correlatire term% 
to know the measure of our duty^ it is requisite to 
examine our abilities, and the extent, to which they 
may be brought into beneficent action. Our obliga* 
tions are commensurate, not merely with our pow- 
ers, (whether physical or intellectual;) but with 
these in connexion with opportunities of. exerting 
them for the promotion of virtue and human enjoy*» 
ment. 

It will not, therefore, be foreign to the present 
occasion, to contemplate the influence, which per- 
sons, liberally educated, ha?e in society; and the 
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importtnce, which is by C(»8equeiice attached to 
their characters. 

A lai^ portion of those, who receive a collegkJ 
educaticx), enter on what are denominated the learih 
ed professions. To estimate their importance 19 
society, it is, therefore, necessary to consider thd na- 
ture and influence of these professions, together 
with the proportion and standing of those, who^ 
in each of them, were previously instructed in Mme 
of our public sepiinaries. 

I well know, that there are those, to whom a 
college catalogue gives their only distinction. Thera 
are others too, and those in no inconsideraUe mudb^r^ 
who) by a vigour of intellects, which no civipuoiBt^ii!- 
ces can repress, and an ardour of application, which 
no difficulties can discourage, make ample amepcb foi; 
the want of litei^try advantages in early life, and 
justly claim the notice, confidence, and gratitude of 
the public 

This obviqus fact notwitbstandiagt it is still true, 
that the influence, exerted in the commimity, by 
those, whose intellectual habits ,were first formed 
in our public, institutions, has an intimate connexioQ 
with individual happiness and national character. 

We begin .with counsellors at law^^-In the large 
iMimber of tjiose, who, from the first settlement of 
^ew England, have amved^at emioeace in this pro* 
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iiessK)!]^ imagine the nmi^xistence of all, inrhose youth 
was consecrated to literature, and who were pre* 
par^d by public education for professional studies; 
there witf, doubtless, still remain characters of much 
disthnotion and great merit 

' Btit,^ who does not perceive the chasm of hid- 
eottis extent, implied in the supposition, which has 
BOW been made? 

In all the momentous diseussions concerning the 
pniiciples of government, and thd establishment of 
^yii cobstit'utions, widbh the stat^ of political sci- 
ence, and the condition of our infant country, hare 
reiidered numerous ; — ^in questions, relatire to the 
greatest degree of freedom, compatible with estab- 
fished authority ; or the least iiiidiTidual restraint, 
that is consistent with pubfic security; — ^in legislative 
assemblies, where boundaries, provisions, and excep- 
tions, are necessarily attached to every act of legis- 
lation;— but especially, in expounding the law, and 
administering public justice y in maintaining the d^« 
Dtty cdT ciVih tribunals, and securing confidence to 
thenr decisions: — -in all these respects, how exten- 
srre and salutary has been the influence of the law 
profession, and of that species of law charabters, to 
which we allude f 

But these subjects, you perceive, comprehend 
aB; that is implied in the civil state. They relate 
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to life, property, and mends ; to every tl&og^ ifidee^ 
for which man consents to relinquish the freedom of 
nature. There is no family, however obttmre,--* 
there is no member of the communify, whose hap^ 
pmess and safety are not dependant on the coostHii- 
tion, under whidi he Ihres, — the statutes, that are 
enacted, and the impartidity abd promptnessi with 
which justice is administered* 

Oiir dependance cm the medieal frojushoy n 
too obvious and too isensibly felt, to reqmre ^tboSk 
labile frailty, disease, and death, remain, the assid' 
ttous and well informed physician can never oease to 
occupy a conspicuous place in public estimatioa 
The proportion of those, who have not accomplisb- 
ed the prescribed course of college studies, is, pei^ 
baps, somewhat greater m this profession, than in 
either of the other two* 

But, if the number of physicians puMidy edu- 
cated were small, such has not been their voS^ 
ence in the me£cal fraternity :-*^uch has not Imhsu 
their usefulness to the public They have beien 
among the first to project and organixe medical 
establishments ; — ^to c^edc empiricism and unpnh- 
cipled temerity ;-*-^to racoufage laborious study ;— 
to bring into repute that candid, open, and ph3o- 
sophical practice ; and that readiness to admat into 
the healing art the happy discoveries of mod&m 
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wd&m^ ; . which hitre raised .the. medical profess^oD 
tf> ifB present high, degree of i^espectabilitj. 
•^:^ ^ckobing from jthe ea^e^t periods .in our his- 
t((iEy» theLipre^efaera of reljgioQ hari^^ with ^w ex* 
G(i^tic^Q^ hfiei); educated a^ public institutions. This 
j|M0 resulted ;fi;oai tbeleanuvg, judgment^ and piety, 
for which so many amoi^ the venerated fathers of 
New England, whether of the .clergy or laity, ren- 
der^ themoeltes distipgoished^ The establishment 
of^H^rvai^ColU^, at so early a.iperiod; when th^ 
Q9liiltry. in gfu(i^al was^ a yast. wilderness; when 
wealth wa9 almost. uqkqoiwn;^ whw. daggers wer« 
I9rj9y#r impending; and th^ tenure, of life peculiarly 
Irivili;, .evinces^ g^perjomty Qf^pirit^ intellectual am^ 
pr^hensioD^ enlargevient ofriew% aqd boldness of 
^es^ which their dQScejodfmts.shpuld never coq- 
temjdate, without gratitude atid adpiuratipa ^Their 
9lyect was to havQ.a atat^ fre«9 yirtiioup, e^Iig^V 
iW^y.^nd well governed }r^a church, ei^etDplary 
jod ,eyangeli<»lj— i^ mioistry^ learo^d, pioup, aqd 
,V^^fi^ . . . , .. 

jLi.iJ^Qr ^fdiy resKQps,Uba. influence of a. christian 
,4€^^r 4epf^ wjhpK : under God, pn the aound- 
.nesst/i^ lu$(. mind and the. .solidity of. hb:)p[ipwle^ 
,(t wiUrf^dily.be^.jpiMCpivedt that.be.caPOPt^ with- 
Jmt.|^^a,t disad^^t^ge,. be unacqui^injtipd^with 9uh^ 

J^ele intimalQly cpnwclapd.with tiis profession* But 
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the subjects, cennected with the derieal profiiBuoo^ 
are nutterons and o£ great extent* 

The duty of mao, it has been already ob* 
served, ia coieiiiiefisarate with hk powers. These 
powers should, therefore^ be well underatood by 
those, who would wsgb him to duty, by ^playiog 
his obl^atimiB. 

The divine kwis to be ^vindicated; aad odfendefa 
are to be showti^ that the ivtoe, which Iftieir Cn»^ 
tw demands, is predsdy that, whidh cortespondi 
with their rational nature, and k what enli^ileaMd 
reason condemns them for not poteeteing; 

As christian teaehers euro set for the ds£mee of 
the gospel, it is sequired of them idearty and £fcvd^ 
My to exhilnt the evidences ^ christiaflaty ; to rv^ 
move objections, which may bo urged sgamfnt i(^ 
and to defend not oidy its precepts, but its prm^ 
pM and disektratii^is. Whether we consadef ijkit 
antiquity of the sacred scripture8^«^-*die timeout 
which thiey w«re wfitteni^^be eustdms Icmg .J^i. 
used, to which they refisr^ — ^the period^ which ebpe- 
ed from the cf^ of Mbsetftothat of'Chridt^-«^*ond 
Ae numerous changes, wUch die weiU und^MVetit 
during that period >^iti^^b» ^we coMider dte pe^ 
culiarities of' the uelieD, £pom wii^ they or^mated^ 
and who$e fortunes ihey deseKihe|«-*4heir etyle old 
manner, iiiHuettced by a thousand eireumstances^ 
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which* no lo^r iftxist{«-«or whothw we cowiddr, that 
the languages, in which they were written, hare, for 
manjT Ag^ faUra into dkuie ;~-we might rationally 
ooodude, that something more than an ordinaiy 
«dueatibn would foe requiutt, rightly to understand 
fOid judiciqosly to apply them. 

But it will be more directly to our purpose, to 
fix* our atteiUien, for a momenti on the influence, 
wbiofa wdl itemed teachers of religion hame had 
on the literaty and mcH*al state of the community, 
l^ey h*y^ been the hearty and uniibrm> fiienda of 
learning, and of aH institutions, which have, for their 
el]^ect^ either the enlaigement o£ the mind, or the 
melioration of moral habits. They hare been ok- 
pensively actire in the encouragement of connnon 
schools, by which some portion of knowledge has 
been conveyed into every family, whether ei^ying 
>irealthi or suffisring poverty^ They have never 
viewed, Imt with hoocat attachment, and warm in- 
tetestt the establishment of seminaries of a more 
pilblic natin'e, and designed to cherish a mental dis* 
eifdind, more liberal and comprehensive. 

By display i^ the sanctions of religion,, and en- 
forcmg its duties, they have brxMight God and a 
totribution to remembrance ; — ^kept alive, and ren*- 
)dered active the moral sense; imposed restraints 
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on haman passions; and thus contributed to the ia^ 
terests of virtue and puUic order. 

In no countrjr on earth, is the action of that, 
vast machine, caUed ciyil societjr, maintained with- 
out enormous waste of moral principle. Integri* 
ty, truth, benevolence, and justiee, are worn awajr 
by the revolutions, which are kept up, through iU 
various parts* In what manner, do jou imagine^ 
that this waste is to be repaired? Whence is thart 
stock of virtue to be supplied, which is absc^tely 
necessary to a prosperous state either of civil govern* 
ment or social intercourse ? It is from the preoeptSi 
the discoveries, and sanctions ^ religion. It is from 
christian instruction, early and incessantly a^^ed 
to the public mind $ by which conscience is rendered 
more alive, more active, and more imperious. Tbk^ 
even though the statesman be ignorant of it, is th^ 
celestial dew, that nourishes the vine and %4ree, 
by which he is shaded. He, who brings htnne^ 
to the bosoms of those around him, a livelier be« 
lief in religion, a more sensible ccmviction of the 
unchai^able difference between virtue smd rk% 
together with their appropriate oonsequences, is a 
benefactor to the government, under which he 
Kves, to every corporation, to every profession, and 
to every member of the state. Had piety forme^ 
no part of the character of our ancestors ; — had there 
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beei^ 110 religknjM- instructerff, or, ^what is vone^) 
had such instructers been haatile to biowledge, mSL 
genen&y indifiereirt to the duties of their profes- 
sion, I adt, whether our nation would have been 
what it now is ? Whether there.would hare been 
the same stability in government, or the same seeuri* 
tj to the people ; and whether, in that case, there 
VKttId have been wanting the stroi^est ties, hy 
which society can be bound together. 

• Now, by brin^ffig into one view the three learn- 
ed professicms, together with the proportion and 
standing of those, who, in each of them, were pre* 
vioiisly nurtured income of our coUegial kistitutioiis, 
it v^ be eaay to estimate, in general, the influence, 
^'hidb gentlemen publidiy educated, have m sodety, 
^nd the importance, which is consequently attached 
to their characters. 

Should you find, in this representation, ai^ thing 
to excite your vanity, it will, I hope, be effectnsdly 
allayed by a rational view of your dai^ers and obli^ 
gations. As you are now coming forwiard to take 
fiome part in life, and to {»roduce some degree of 
effect on the c(mdition and character of men, the 
sphere of duty will be enlai^d, and your defects, 
and errors, and vices, wjU be rendered the more 
public, and the more reprehensible. 
' From the remarks, which have been^mad^ ae 



to Ae ettsctSf whieh oott^^ hbre <toi pvbU^ SMOf 
Iters and puUie happbesi, 7011 cannot doulrt» th^ 
mnaj enlightatoed friend to his oountrjr, is « frieotl 
to thenk But on you^ m eommen^vfth ^ whoi' te 
joirtfa, have enjofed oinder adrantages, they haM 
pecoKar daims. It would be no unsuitable wmy of 
BBiisfying these daun8».6hoidd you nmiifest a settled 
and fueuform attachment to literature, and habitual 
industry in the pursuit of it It will follow, of cewse^ 
that, by conversation and eflfort, so for as your infti« 
noe may extend, you give aid to all weU directed 
eodeavevvB to improve science, diffiiae a literaiy 
taate, and to render our systems of public inatructioQ 
more comprehensive and more peribct. But, Mp6t 
ciatty, lei your deportment be such^ as to do honoiur 
to^e collegiate characten Make it evident, that 
you have not obtained knowledge at the expenee of 
correct princi{des and sober habits; and thus allay 
Ihe fears of virtuoi^ parents, lest the atmosphere 
^ a public seniinaiy shoidd communicate to their 
SMS a moral contagion. 

I have said, that your character as scholars, n^ 
quires you to cdtivate and encourage a coirect hi* 
erary taste. There may be a itoore intimate coa» 
nexion between this, and your ii^uence on the 
morals and piety of those aroimd you, than is, at 
first, apprehended. Eveiy effort to {m>mote reK- 
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raeeiv«a matevial ^fetiiiiien^ when cdnitetod willi 
what » grim, abBwdy m eartraraj^ant^ - The st^fo 
and iiiaiiwr, i» which these purpoaes are {m>pbBed 
and wgad, ara^ bjF no meaiui^ immaterial to their 
auceess. As. the pF^at ib aa em of great evenfai^ 
it is likewise an era of strong fee^iigs* These d»- 
^iM% impel to emrespboiing exfMressions. Hence 
Bi6^ arne a style, wild and in^ed ; a manner of 
speaking and writing, which muBterer be oflfensire 
to B f^orroet scholar, and ta eiwr j man of nioe difih 
tieicaitttirt^ Henoe, tqfo^ may arise a morbid sensi* 
Vikyf that is neyer satisfied with the mo&styy 
pttr%, aid simpli^ of natiire. 
' t The great design ci every perseii< on earth 
shMld be ii> do goO& This is the objeet of God 
hknseif ; and it is this, which renders h& cbaraeter 
h>iN)ly m the> estimation of good beings* But, as 
he alway# pocsiies this end, in a way of r^hteoos^ 
liess ^«d wkdomy he» reqmes as to be no k# eohh 
eeiemioiia in the means used, than in the pmrpose to 
W aceOH]^ishedi That good, whiah cannot be 
aS^^ained, w^hoat &e riolation of justk^e er charity, 
howeyer it may, throt^ the Tapours^ whkh sup- 
romo^ our intdHectual rision^ swell upon th^ sigh*, 
is not to^ be the ofajeet either of effort or dssire r 
€kod doe» not requk^e us to cdmmit crimes, in ord^r 
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Ip facilitate the operatioiKi lof his provadcaioe. Tfant 
theark might be preseiredfromiaUng, it wasiiot 
neoessarj, that Uniah ahcaddceainiit sacril^* 

The field of legitiiiiate beneyoleiice was nerec 
more exteosiTe, nor more kmtiiogf than: it ig at preaf 
ent Never was there a period^ which aflbrded.n 
fiubrer opportlmitj for exertir^ a ben^kieQt infltf* 
eiiee. Iq that comfireheiisire system itf oharttabie 
.dBbrt^bjr which the present day is so honourafaljr 
didtinguished; there is some place, in whicli eveiy 
person may operate to advantage, some spting^ 
which he may. set at liberty, — some wheel, which 
he may pat in motioa If he cannot endow a hoa^ 
ptal, or institute a pn^asorship ; he may, at leasfi 
inatmct some child, ignorant, vicious, and forlorn, in 
the first rudiments of knowledge, and the fiivt prin? 
ci]des of duty. i 

< When I consider the harmony^ which prevaA^ 
and gains strength in our own beloved oountry^^^ 
the pacific aspect of Europe, and that impulse of 
munificence, compassion,, and pi^y, wludi seems te 
have been simultaneoudy felt in every part of dbm^ 
tendom, and the essential tendency, whiqh a knoi^ 
ledge of the scriptures has to establish pecw- ck 
uirth and gaod voiU hnoaris me» ; it is imp9ssifale not 
^o cherish a confident hope, that .a chaise for the 
better is soon to be efiected, in the character and 
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itoil£tLOD of man. To a mind, that is gladdtf&ed by 
ihdse prospects, the 8un seems to shine with a more 
ben^inant and umform radiance, — ^the clouds se^m 
lifted with colours of uncommon richness and 
beattty,-«4i deeper green rests on the face of na» 
ture ;' and all the powers of life are exhilarated, as 
its hlessk^ are multiplied. Instead of the thom 
^iaU come up Ae fir-tree ; mstead of the brUr ffhaU 
come ^ip the myftU4ree. The mountains and hUl$ 
siuM break Jirth into singing : and all the trees of 
ihejleld shcM clap their hands. 
i But^ whether our anticipations are too sao^guiDe 
or not, your duties, young gendemen, are not doubts 
fbL According to the sphere, in which you are 
placed, and the abilities bestowed on you, you are 
debtors to every man, whose knowledge, moral 
feelings, or happiness, may be jnfluenced by your en- 
deavours. These obligations you will feel with pe- 
euliar sensibility, if conscious, that, during your col- 
legiate life, you hare received impressions, more 
raluable than those, which are made on the intel- 
lects, and have enjoyed consolations, more rich than 
those^ imparted even by the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

But let your expectations of enjoyment, and your 
purposes of usefulness, be formed with distinct re- 
ference to huntan frailty. Reminded^ as I ^ave 

20 
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beeDi that the loveliest flowers may blossom^ but 
for the grave}* admonishedy as you are, by the 
gradual deca3r8 of a feUow pupil,t whom disease pre* 
rents from participating the exercises of this day, 
we should both be criminal, did we forget, that 
ereiy earthly hope may be blasted, and erery hu« 
fldan purpose may be rendered vain, by the uncooh 
troUable decrees of infinite, but unsearchable wis^ 
dom^ 

. Young Gendeinen,-^! can add nothii^, but to 
assure you, that, in departing from this seminary,, 
you carry with you, in no ordinary degree, our con- 
fidence and our affectioa 

* The President's youngest son, an interesting chfld i^ed 
two years, died Oct. 19, 1817. 

t Isaac P. Anderson here alluded to, died Dec. 26, iSlB^ 
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LECTURE. 

TfO: DAI7GEIIS OF A COLLEGE LIFE, AND ITS SECURITY. 

I AM not solicitous, that the present should be 
termed a theologicai lecture. It wiU have for its imr 
mediate object no indiridual doctrine of Christianity ; 
but that general regularity of life, which, as students 
in science and literature, and believers in revealed 
religion, you are bound to maintain. 

I shall, /r^f, enumerate some of the dangers of ' 
a cdlegial life : secondly^ consider, in what way you 
may obtain the greatest security in the midst oi 
them. 

Under the first division I observe, that one of 
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thm danil^ens, to wbich literary youth are expoetd, 
arises from the opinioiiy that the standard of morak 
is not, to all persons, the same, and that, in rqrard 
to the students <tf a college, the laws of reyealed re- 
ligicMi are either repealed, or rendered mcNre lenient 
That such a sentiment, if not avowed, is secretly 
entertained, appears from this circumstance, that 
practices, which, in other situaticHB, are universally 
condemned, as immoral, are sometimes viewed by 
associated litenuy young men, with little, or no d» 
[deasure. 

If such a sentiment is cherished by any, I fear 
indeed, that the error is invincible. That want of 
thought, which gave rise to it, will {probably render 
ineffectual any efforts of mine for its rem0val. It ip 
doubtless true, that the external duties of a statesman 
are diiferent from those of the soldier ;«-^that the 
Bxtemal duties of the physician are d^rent irom 
those of the artificer: that is, the same moral pri&- 
d[de, piety to God, and benevolence to man, would 
require different actions of persons, whose wmH^ 
tbns in life, were so various; because the virtue and 
liappiness of the great mass may be most effectually 
advanced by sedulous attention to their r^pective 
employmcoits. But persons in neither of^ the sHua*- 
iions mentioned, can be at liberty to lose sights of 
these great Gl>ject8. The artificer is as really bound 
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, to retiere a ne^hboir in dktMss, «b tke phjiidaii to 
administer cordials* And if the soldier has no ri^ 
to turn his arms against the state, neither has the 
poUtician to concert plans for its ruin. The obligfti' 
tiong of Teracity, justice, and temperance, are on all 
equaUy bidding. The statesman and the soldier 
are not less the creatures of God, than the artist or 
the cottager. They have the same <H*igin, and the 
same relation to their Creator. The same dispos^ 
tkms towards the Deity and his creatures are re- 
quired of both. If the soul of one man is immortal, 
the soul of am>ther is not less sa If there be a re- 
tribution, which reason renders probable, and reve- 
iation mak^ certain, it must, m relation to aU meUi 
•proceed en the same prinoiples. 

These remarks, which relate to persons mdif* 
f^rent employments, are equally applicaUe to those, 
in rarioos stages of life. Whenever we acquire 
soch intellectual powers, as render us accounta«> 
ble, the obligations of morality can neither be vio* 
lated nor neglected with impunity. If our oppon- 
timities for mental cultivation be somewhat more 
favourable, than those of others, our relations and 
consequent duties may be better known^ and all 
ioHnorality is the more irrational, criminal, and dan* 
geroQs. There is the same standard of morality to 
the rustic youth, inured to Qianual labour, and to the 

4t 



yowg gentleman, vhoee bettor fortune ii opeai^ 
to him the treasures of scieo^ apd Utergtui^; witli 
this difference, that (he oU^tions of moralit j are 
more easily, aiid more accurately knowmm one easfw 
than in the other. 

It may be addedf that ccdlegial purfuiM gire m 
assurance of loog life : so that, if it be, in general^' 
a matter of prudence, to look beyond the. narrow Um^ 
its of our earthly existence, and to consider the .^tei^ 
nal consequences of virtue and vice, siipb aptidfiar- 
tions imperiously demand a place amoqg thoa^ fsmd 
•mploytneirts, which occupy your time*. While yoi 
have the honour te be ranked with the intelligeiit 
and immwtal part of the universe, and whik you 
recollect, that no revolutions of years or ages wi0 
be aUe to extinguish that intellectual spark, whjk^ 
the Creator has placed within you, do not fociget^ 
that this spark will soon kindle into the dear and 
resplendent glow of the seraph, or into those flames 
of hatred, and malice, and rage, that will, eternally 
torment the reprobate. 

Another danger, to which students in a public 
seminaiy are exposed, arises from the want of firmr 
ness, independence, and a sense of iodividii^ rei- 
sponaihility. By firmness, I do not mean a pertiMr 
cious adherence to c^inions hastily formed :— -••^ 
independence, I do not mean, a disregard to reason^ 
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jMt laws, and 8(>ber masdms. All thii^ instead of 
HidicatfDg an independeift mind, gives evidence of 
abject seiTiiity. The lawa of fithees and reason 
dM obeyed by the most excellent, th^ most power* 
fid, and the most happy beings in the univene. Not 
ptdy the best and wisest men, and superior created 
intelligenoes, but God' himeelf acts nnder their influ* 
0ace^ He nerer jadopts a measure merely because 
he hdiB power to effect it, but solely because hia 
wiftdcMBU and goodness require its adoption. All^ 
Which renders the character of God lovely, consists 
in hk uniformly and perpetually regarding the lawtf 
df benevolence md reason. This is the noMest^ 
the most exalted, and most perfect character, of 
h\Aah we can form any conception ; and is therefore 
attttibuted to the Supreme Being. On the contra*' 
ry^mtelleotual nature can never appear in deeper 
degraidatidn^ ^anwhen those, who possess it, are 
absree 1n> ^mclinatMnv«*^i^tually bbedient to the 
Umd impidiie of passion. 

That want of indepeftdence,> of whic^ I speak^ 
andwUbhy liconeeive^ is, by no ttieans, uncomm<Nl 
ilk pubfie semkMdHAs^ is diirplayed in too great 6 re- 
gard to the practices and opiiuons of others,- when 
one^aown judgttieirt and cenvktions are <Hi the other 
side. This is, in fact, for an individliad 16 anmhSate 
himself, as a distinct beings and to attach himst^If, as ^ 



kiod-of excrescence, to tbe general massL It MrmM 
lie easy to show, that such compliance is morally 
wrqi^<-«*that it is dangeroos, and impolitic 
- That must, mider all eircumstancesy be moraUjr. 
wrong,, which is inconsistent with our own conTior 
Horn of duty. If I perform an actioQi^ comrmced!; 
that it is wrong, I intend to do a wroc^ aotiiai. 
And though it should afterward be shown, that dif 
action was, in itself, rijght^; and though it nnght hare 
))een innocently performed by fmotlier, my inteMiott 
makes it wroi^ in me, and, of course, brii^. gualt 
upon the consdenoe. How much more, if the actioii 
Im obviously . and decidedly incmi^istent with that 
aobpety and virtue, which our Creator diamanfe' : 
( Such a compliance is not oriy wrong in a; ihdral 
view, but is peeuhiurly dai^rous. The public inter- 
est is in a moat precarioas and threatenmg state, whM 
ther^ are not, among thocfe, who arq best mfbrmed^ 
men. of stable, unyieUbig principle^ inen, afriio.w]& 
stand erect, whether the pressure of public opinion 
bear light or heavy. But charactem of this compact, 
imyielding texture are not formed in a moment 
Th^ are the result of prmciple, confirmed by .habit 
IThese habits must ccwunenee at an early period. 
If persons, at the age /of fifteen or twenty, a&ow 
themselves to proceed, subservient to the dictates 
of others, in oppositiop to their own conviction of 
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i^A and duty^ they Mrill probaUy hare the smm 

GOffipUant morality ajt the age of tweaty fiya ar 

thirty. If a y^uth m re^iy to sacrifice coQ9oienoe 

tpiiud habits el that little commiimty, which axigtd 

ID a' college, what should preveot him from maidng 

tbs sa9»a Baj^trigce, when he misoas with die worid^ 

9XiA e^g^es in employmeiita of mora import to the 

poUie? 

Farther, this yieldifig^ t«nper, of which I speak, 

IS net 0tilj dangerous, as it eantrihutes to a hahit of 

pctk^ without prioGq^le; it m likewise impolitic 

STlus waat oC mdependenoe is, in truth, the want of 

mti^grity^ It id poosible^ indeed, for a maa to he 

grealdy dependant on others for his opinionay tkroi^h 

cUftdeace of his own judgment Tim is hardly 

wfaftt we shoidd expeot from persons of strong hh 

JtelleetsSc hut it may he perfectly consistent with 

jJWMiffince and preUty. But the want of independ- 

jinee now anader consideration, is a readiness to ocf 

in co^fAbnee with caatem, eontxary to the conrio- 

Jimi of oae^ own mind The want of profaitjl, 

implied in such compliance, is perceired, eren by 

them, to whose haUts and wishes the sacrifice is 

made. They may praise you $ but .be assured, they 

^pSlnerar esteem you fiar such complakance. Where- 

•ae the person, who has dectsion of character, aid 

^bdUly:ri£»es what his cwscienoe condemmi, is sure 
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of the secret veneration of thoee, who are too tm^ 
princijded to imitate lus yirtue. 

As another reascxi, why this subserviency to 
the habits of others is impc^tic, I mention its ten- 
dency to present uneasiness. Few things are more 
incooMstent with self enjoyment, than suspense and 
irresolution* From this state of mind, every person, 
whether old or young, who sucfB upon principle, is 
set free, as soon as he discovers, what integrity and 
virtue demand. But persons of a different descrip* 
tion have, within themselves, no criterion of action. 
They are, by consequence, in suspense, until they 
can learn the wishes and practice of others. This 
is, in many cases, no easy matter. And should the 
majority settle down on a side, opposite their own ; 
or in other words, should they themselves form a 
determination too soon, the ground at first taken^ 
must be relinquished, and that too under the semN 
Uance of conviction. . For, whatever be the fact, 
few persons have hardiness to acknowledge, that 
they have no {Mrinc^de, but that, exemplifying what 
perhaps is only faUed of the camelicxi) tHey as** 
sume the colour of the last object, with which tbe^ 
come in contact * 

I would, by no means, bovunderetood to encouiv 
age a deportment, morose^r repubiive. When com^ 
pliance with the desires or habita of others certam* 
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iy uiToIres neither immoralky nor indecorum, civili- 
ty requires it And, though your refusal to do that, 
which conscience condemns, should be intell^ible 
and decisive, it need not be ang^ or opprobrious. 
The suaviier in modo is, by no means, inconsistent 
mth theyorfttor tn re. Let each person consider 
himself as individually accountable to his Maker, 
and, with unvarying resolution, tempered with mild« 
ness, follow that course, wliich sw^h a relati<Mi de-* 

The use of profane langtiage' is an evil, spretid- 
ing so widely, as to justify the apprehension, that 
cNir literary institutions are not exempt from it 
There are two points of view, in which thii^ p'ac- 
tice, may be considered ;«-^r5f, that df indec(»*um; 
seoandkf^ that <^ impety. As to indecoruni, though 
4hi9 vice is occasionally discoyered in the unprin- 
dpled of every rank in society, to ascertain where 
it ndoBt prevails, is no difficult matter. Assocmte 
with the lowest forms of human' nature, — with, 
those, who' have either none, or a {Nrecarious oo- 
cupatio%-^with tkose, who, on Account of indor 
l^raoe, instability, or vice, caif apjMropriate no {dace, 
as their home or country,— and, with the lakigUage 
of vulgarity and wretcl^dness, you ate sure to mU 
MutoB a strong mixture of profanity. If you then 
resort to the work^shop of the industrious artificer, 



thprdwiiiif^' e( Urn repatable yeombii, the conniing 
bouse of the well infcfmiBd merchaofv or to the 
ebodes d profeiiiiiiial eaMOBBoe, ivridi a dkfarest 
JaA of people^ yoo antbijMte b diffenot disdeob 
It occasiras rarprise, if, among sudi pei^pfe, yoac 
ears are essafled in^ tbe langnge of the dock, 
the caRip, or the ele«hoiise« 

Bet the indecorum of profenmefie is tut a feeble 
iMtsoB agakisC it, tf compared with that,^ which arsed 
from its impetj. If rel^[ion is not a biaBelMi 
hhnoi-^ there is aajr seliditj ia its £iBt princii' 
ples,*^« if there s*a eapreme intelHgent Seng^ anil 
a futifi^e state, the practice, of which 1 am speakmgv 
dMist, in a rery high 'degree, be oapiaiis and daring. 
Those, who mdol^ ^^emselvee in it, {if indi^eOM 
it may be eiAed,) Tender - common aad inedbetai 
the most eolemn and ai^st ideas, that erm- hsiv^ 
eifteMd^ore^rM^oaneBter the ham«n mind; Swdi 
ire ideas of God and of ftrture reward and pim» 
ishment. It^is etrietly aad fiiiksophicdSy tme, 
yem m^ know, tlMit £rod filb not enly HearM md. 
ewdi, but is eicdhided from no portion of ^alm^ed 
i^eoe ;«-^that erery erb and e^sry system is ngufai^t-* 
ed by his power j^Mfaat tmiTeiwI smnMa^te woidd 
Msuk from Ihe BMDmentary withdrawment ef. his 
smrtaimng energy ^«*-4«id that he has a perfcct,iB^ 
toitfre fcnowe^ of all the parts^ ^cootamed in &ry^ 
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tfBty workL Too pttnty^ beaevcmnoei 'and jitstiM 
^thtt Beiag are not hm p^ect^ than his physical 
atfribotes. Does your reasoD hesitate a single mo* 
nent to deeide, that sndi a^name cafioot^ withotit a 
mame^ be used widi ianty ? . > 

. it is impossiUey that ai^ doctrine diouU be so 
interesdng to man, or so intarestiii^ m its teavitf 
as that of eteniai judgiDgent 
; There is the greatest impropriety^ not to say 
absiff^y, ia mingling t<^ether trivial and important 
auhjeots m oommon ^yseoorse. Siqppose a person 
ihauld hi^taaUy oontrive to present to your mind^ 
meoinfiany with faidicrous or trifling ideas, others^ 
either of ««olean or painfid oatw^ suck as that of 
a. dying man, a iveeping iiunilyy a beai^ped toira, i^ 
ioaed by femine, to the last mxtnooty^ or o£ a ah^'s 
crew n espeetatioa of bei^g absorbed . in the next 
Mfies of bittowB ;— three things jaa would immedi- 
ate peicei?e; fa^t^ a great d^ree of pain in youe 
<mn isandsy from tbus ooncorrenee of objects, so 
dnudflar and opposite ; secMifyj that the p^son^ 
dumnng to imite such objects in his own* nmid, 
BWBt possess a kind of horriUe iasensMity ; and 
Airi^^ ireqnoidy to hear such conTersatioo, and 
to look an a picture, m which such discordant ob« 
jeets were portrayed, woald gradually destroy hn^ 
mane ieelings, and deaden the charities of ti£&. But 



the pro&ne penon does more than this. He mites 
the idea of Grod, with ideasi whieh are commoiiy tfk 
fling, and ridiciilous. He thnws into the.same ^^ 
tare the ludicrous oocunenoes of a day, and the 
sufferings of etenuty. All restrabts from Tice, aris- 
ing from belief in God and a retribution, are eih 
feeUed, just in propwtimi to his success in brmgaag 
others to resemUe himsel£ He is answeraUe^ 
therefore, nqt only for his own impiety, but £or. that 
general inmiorali^, which results from his inftuenee 
on others. Whether he belong to a small or a 
great community,^*whether his mind is imbecile or 
powerful, the tendency of his jHrbfaneness is to de» 
stroy those principles, on which rest the security 
and happiness of man in a social state, to annihilate 
the moral sense, and to render him deprav^ and 
wretched in all the stages of .his future being. . 

A further danger, to which youth, assodated 
for literary purposes, are exposed, is that of dissi? 
pati<Hi. By dissipation I mean waste of time, ooe»» 
sional indolence, t^eriiQtg the. mind to wander from 
those objects, which ought to confine it, and a crimn 
nal indulgence Qf the aj^titQS. That this is wrongs 
in a moral or religious yiew, is too obvious to ad» 
mit serious doubt God, who gives and eontiniies 
human life, requires, that we use it to good pur* 
pose, — ^that we cultivate our mental powers, and 



9f^ them to those ^objects, for which they are 
adapted, — ^for which they were bestowed. He re- 
quires, that we govern oiir appetites and maintain 
nmform sobriety and temperance. 

Nor is it more certain, that every species of 
dissipation militated with moral duty, than that its 
pSecU are tmfavourable to the acquirement of know- 
le%e. in proportion, as your mtellects are at your 
ovm command, in proportion to your power of direct- 
mg them to what object you please;— the less they 
are disturbed or obscured by passion or licentious- 
ness; clearness will be acquired to your perception, 
soimdness to your judgment, and strength to your 
memory. But all mdolence and £sorder, all indul- 
gence, either of the angry or licentious passions, 
tend to dissipate the thoughts, and to enfeeble the 
powers 'of jpercelving and discriminating. 

Having mentioned, in general, the dangers, to 
which you are exposed, I would indicate in ^ few 
words, b^ what means you may be rendered most 
secure m the midst of them. This security arises 
from a habit of acting from principle. You well 
faaow, that nothing niore severe csin be said of a 
man, them that he acts without principle. Unpritir 
€ifled and woirMess are epithets, which we umte 
merely for the purpose of expressing the same thing 
more strongly. We never suppose, that the latter 



contams any thii^ more) lAum the former* Molvv if 
an imprindpled mtm be worthless^ so is an UDprki^ 
pled ffoutk. Nay, there are mwy men eC ihm de- 
scription, who, in youth, were not sa Ofcewseyir 
persons are rradered iimiiordi^ in early life, there is 
reasim to ap[»-eheDd» that, in imbsequwt yvMis, iMr 
profl^aey wfll become preeminent If acting from 
principle is so important, lei us see what is in^lied 
in it. . ^ 

When we speak of a man, as aotii^ fipom prini^ 
|de, we do not mean, that human estimation is Ihn 
nde of lus conduct That the apprdbatiwi of di»* 
eermng and good men, is desirable, eannet be ^pea** 
t&Aied. But eren their approbation^ knperlbct$MiF 
they are, is not your* standard.- ^tich-iess am yen 
so to regard the fluctuating opinion of the mnjori^ 
If such were ymur criterion^ what is right tn«dxf 
might be wrong to-morrow. No man, I a[^ehendf 
who is conscious of much integrity^ or eren suppoMS 
himself in much repute, would be wi&g to ham it 
thought, that no higher motive, than the lofta of 
popularky, governed his Iife« 

Neither is fa^ to be considered, as acting from 
prmdple, whose deportment is governed by present 
interest The oidy occasion, on whicksuoh a man 
csn be trusted, is when your own interest and that of 
the puhhc are, not cmly eoosfentaneous^ with his, fant 
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tietieydd by faimaeif to be thus coii8eniat)6oUai What 
tbeQ Kfi we to sky of the man ^f mere sensibit' 
itjr and good xaAwre? h he to be ^onsidered^ ds a 
man of principle ? Doubtleda. these quaKties do not 
estkle him to that honour;; His sensibility to one. 
cAr^eot^ may lead UxA to practise injustice towards 
another^ The good nature of a judge may acqmt 
& culprit^ to the disturbance and terror of the pub-> 
ht4 The man^ who hsBS no other guidb but his feel« 
iii^eaii nifeyer be entitled to general confidence, 
boeaase we can never know^ in what direction these 
w31 carry hint. . 

fo a princi{^ of hononf^ you imagine^ perhaps, 
that there is permitn^ce and uniformity. If, by 
bcmour, you mean moral rectitude, it is undoubtedly 
both tmilbrm and perm^tAent. Bui, if you mean a 
tdgard. to reputatiop, it is subject to all the change 
es of public opinioa And the man, who is tlttlB 
hcmotn'able, stands ready for aAy crime, as soon 
as the public sentiment is sufficiently-corrupt to ap-^ 
prore it. 

Independently of our choice, — ^independendy of 
the choice of angris, or of any beii^ m the uniyerse, 
there are such things as truth and error, moral rec- 
titude and moral obliquity. The nature of these 
can neither be altered nor confounded. Should the 

most elevated of creatures, or even were, it po&- 
22 
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fiible^ should the Deity himself choose and pro*r 
ceed in opposition to that eternal rectitude, which 
it is the glory of his character to hare mamtaoied^ 
stilly that, which is wroiig:i would never become 
right;, neither would that, which is right, ever be- 
come WTODg. In truth and morals, there is perfect 
immutability. 

Now. he, who acts firotn principle, has regard 
to this unchai^eable rectitude ;-^that rule, with 
which the proceedings of angels and of. God ar^ m 
perpetual unisoa By this hare been influenced, 
all, who haye deserved reputation in this world, or 
who will etgay it in the next This will jn^senre 
you from mdolence, instability, and profaneness, from 
licentiousness, and dishonour. It will giro you ccmfr- 
dence before men, and humUe hope in the day of 
final retribution. For though by the deeds of the 
Imv can no flesh limng he justified, it is the gracious 
establishment of Christianity, that the offences of all, 
who profess this inward rectitude, this holiness of 
temper, shall be freely pardoned at the day of judg- 
ment 

I conclude this lecture in the well known words 
of Dr. Price ; ^ Virtue is of intrinsic value and of indis- 
pensable obligation; not the creature of will, but 
necessary and immutable ; not local and temporary, 
but of equal extent with the divine mind ; not a mode 
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of sensation, but eyerlasting truth; not dependant on 
power, but the guide of all power. Virtue is the 
foundation of honour and esteem. The use of it is 
not confined to any one stage of our existence, nor to 
any particular situation, but reaches through all 
periods and circumstances of our being. Many of the 
endowments and talents, which we now possess, and 
of which we are too apt to be proud, will cease en- 
tirely with the present state ; but this will be our 
ornament and dignity in every future state, to which 
we may be removed. Beauty and wit will die; 
learning will vanish away, and all the arts of life be 
soon forgot ; but virtue will remain forever, — One 
virtuous disposition of soul is preferable to the 
greatest accomplishments and abilities, and of more 
value, than all the treasures of the world. If you 
are wise, then, study virtue, and contemn every 
thing, which comes in competition with it. Remem- 
ber, that nothii^ else deserves one anxious thought 
or wish. Remember, that this alone is honour, glo- 
ry, wealth, and happiness. Secure this, and you se- 
cure every thing: lose this, and all is lost." 



LETTER, 

TO THE STUPl^TS OF BOWDO^f COLLEGE. 

4UHERST| juins 12f 1819. 

My dear Young Gentlemen^ 

It is impossible, that an occurrence do new, asK 
fSLj absence from college at the commencement of a 
term, should not be attended with unusual feelings, 
and those not always of the most pleasant nature. 
Anxious as I always am for your intellectual and 
moral improvement, you will easily perceive, that 
such solicitude cannot be diminished either by re- 
viewing the last term, or by the conscious inability, 
which I feel, of contributing any thipg at present, 
either to the government or instruction of college. 

There are two capacities, in which every mem- 
ber of a public institution ought to C(»)sider him- 
self, — ^I mean that of a student^ and that of an oc- 
fountabk being. Your opportunities for enlarging 
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the mind, and increasing that intellectual distinctiM, 
which God has been pleased to make between hu- 
man and brutal natures, are numerous and mvalua- 
ble. By what you are conscious of in yourselves, 
and by what you obsenre in others, you perceiye 
how differently these opportunities are improyed, 
and to what different results they eventually lead. 
You perceive, that residence at college, is, as it re- 
spects this world,^— as it respects character, a savour 
of life unto life^ or of death unto death; — ^it renders 
more public your bad or jour good conduct, thereby 
making your honour or disgrace more extensively 
known. You are not fully sensible, I am persuaded, 
how much not only the character of college, but 
your own individual characters are .affected, in view 
of the public, either by indolence, dissipation, and 
impiety, or by the opposite virtues. 

Reputation and happiness are, indeed, as it re- 
spects their nature, distinct; yet is the latter, in no 
small degree, dependant on the former. Permit 
me to ask, whether you have not found, either by 
experience or observation, that your happiness may 
be very essentially injured or advanced by your own 
conduct and deportment during the space even of a 
single term. Have you not observed, that a student 
may not only very essentially impair his reputation 
in view of his fellow students, and in view of the 
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goyernment, id a time so short as three months, biit 
that he maj make, during that time, fearful inroads 
upon his own happiness? Recollect a single student, 
closing a college term with happy reflections, who 
was conscious, that, by associating with the indolent, 
disreputable, and vicious, he had diminished his 
taste for stttdj, lost his previous standing in his class, 
lost the friendship and confidence of the better part 
of his fellow students, and incurred the displeasure 
of government? Suppose, that, in addition to all 
this, he is conscious of new inclinations to vice, a taste 
for guilty pursuits, a love for drinking and noisy dis-^ 
sipation; suppose, that he feels these propensities 
to be increasing, his efforts to counteract them inef- 
fectual, and himself becoming more and more the 
unresisting slave of a vice, which the experience of 
others has taught him, not only entails everlasting 
death, but spares not the temporal comforts, the 
health, or even the life of its votaries. 

But, my dear young gentlemen, let me urge you 
to regard yourselves more distinctly as accountable, 
immortal beings^ How often do you witness facts 
of such a nature, as show the uncertainty of all hu- 
man hopes ! By a death, which occurred in your 
near vicinity during the vacation, you have been 
reminded how inevitable are the arrows of death ; 
with how much certainty they reach the heart, 
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when sent by the cotnmand of ^ Borere^n <jrQiri 
You see what seemii^ casualties may suddenly de* 
prire joa^ first of reason and then of life ! Wfajf 
b order to sport with their salration, will mortakr 
dicnregard aQ the facts, presented to their observai' 
tion, no less than all the remonstrances, which, in 
scripture, are addressecT to their reason, their hopes^ 
and their fiears? 

Let me entreat yoo, young gentlemen, to distilH 
guish the present term fay your industry and chri»- 
tian virtue. Do yourselves no injury. Excite no 
distress^ and mortification in the breasts of your 
firiends, and of those, who are most anxious for your 
present honour and ererlastmg welfare* Consider, 
that, as God has made you rational creatures,*-^a9 
such he requires you to live, as such will be rewaordi 
or pumsh you through the coantless ages oi the ap 
proaching life* 

I hope to be at Brunswick in about ten days: 
but such is the state of my healthy as to render 
every calculation of this kind extremely precarious: 
and my language ought to be. It is the Lariikt 
him do what aeemeth him good. 
With great afiection, I am, 

Young Gentlemen, yours, &c* 

J. APPLETON. 
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